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T-Ier  fashion  reports 

make  front  page  news 

Award-winning  fashion  editor  Patricia  Shelton  was  among  the  first  to  report  on  wool 
and  fiber  shortages  and  their  impact  on  the  textile  industry. 

Personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  world's  leading  designers.  Pat  Shelton  knows 
the  fashion  business  inside-out.  Her  reports  from  major  fashion  capitals  and  New 
York’s  ready-to-wear  centers  help  keep  her  readers  ahead  of  the  trends. 

Pat  Shelton  is  sensitive  to  readers’  needs  and  helps  them  get  their  clothing  dollars’ 
worth.  She  is  one  more  reason  why  The  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service 
is  prized  by  editors  and  readers  everywhere. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Marganne... 

invited  into  more  homes  than  Teily  Savaias. 


How  do  you  like  that,  Stavros! 


The  “Maryanne  Combination”  of 
the  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News-Union  Star  reaches  almost 
50,000  more  homes  than  “Kojak”  does 
inthefivecounty  Albany  metro  market. 

Thattranslates  into  126,1 30  homes 
and  over  228,000  potential  customers 
that  you  can  reach  every  time  your 
ad  runs  in  the  Times-Union/Knicker- 
bocker  News-Union  Star  combination. 
On  a  household  basis,  the  cost  of  a 
600  line  ad  run  in  the  “Maryanne 
Combination”  is  almost  30%  less  than 
a  local  30-second  spot  on  “Kojak.” 

So  if  you’re  looking  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  from  an  automobile  to  a  lollipop, 
remember  that  in  the  Albany  metro 


market,  your  best  buy  is  the  Times- 
Union/Knickerbocker  News-Union 
Star  “Maryanne  Combination.” 

Sources:  9/30/74  ABC  Audit 

Nov.  1974  Nielsen  Station  Index 


Lock  up  the  Albany  market  with  the  Maryanne  Com¬ 
bination  .  .  .  it  s  on  everybody  s  most  wanted  list. 


Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service.  Inc. 

CAPITAL  NEWSmPERS  GROUP  ■  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Morning  and  Sunday  Times  Union*  Evening  Knickerbocker  News/Union  Star 
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The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition 


'Fhe  Harris  2200/4000  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  4000  includes  an  on¬ 
line  automatic  stabilization  paper  processor/dryer  which  delivers 
high  quality  composition,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/40(X)  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


There’s  more 
in''TheNews’’ 
andthere’s 
more  than  one 
Bufhilo 
Evening  News 


Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  found 
The  News  carries  more  than  double  the 
general  news  stories  that  have  shown 
in  Nelson’s  all-paper  averages.  It’s  one 
reason  that  The  News  is  Western  New 
York’s  complete  newspaper.  But  there 
is  more. 

Each  day  News’  editors  prepare 
special  community  editions  with  gen¬ 
eral  news  pertinent  to  specific  delivery 
areas. 

This  means  that  while  a  Dunkirk 
family  reads  their  edition  of  The  News 
a  family  in  Niagara  Falls  is  reading 
theirs.  They’re  50  miles  apart,  yet  each 
will  read  about  their  own  community; 
the  local  politics,  social  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  that  concern  them. 

Such  commitment  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  has  earned  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  an  audience  unmatched  by  any 
medium  in  Buffalo.  Editorial  excel¬ 
lence  has  earned  The  News  dozens  of 
awards,  including  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

No  wonder  it’s  the  most  pov</erful  med¬ 
ium  in  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 
Evening  Nevv^ 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH 

15- 16 — Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Meeting. 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn  North,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

16- 28 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

17- 19 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  mid-year  board  of  directors. 

Camino  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador.  El  Salvador. 

19-21 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

19-22 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel.  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

21-26 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers  Seminar,  Hilton  Inn, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn  Meeting,  Ambassador 
East  Hotel,  Chicago,  III 

23-25 — N  Y.  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.Y. 

23-26 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Personal  Journalism:  Giving  Readers 
What  They  Want,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

APRIL 

3-5— Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Advertising  Conference,  Music  City  Rode- 
way  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

3-5 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Advertising 
Conference.  Lancaster  Treadway  Resort  Inn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

3-5 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Choo  Choo  Hilton  Inn,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

5- 6 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Mechanical  Conference,  Hilton  Inn, 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

6- 10 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Assn.  Convention,  PSA  Hotel 

Islandia  on  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

6- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 9 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel 

and  Fairmont  Hotels,  New  Orleans.  La. 

7 — Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

10- 13 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  New 

Orleans.  La. 

11- 13 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radisson  Duluth, 

Duluth.  Minn. 

12 -  Alabama  Women's  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Quality  Inn, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

12-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Meeting,  Playboy 
Club  Hotel,  Great  Gorge,  N.J. 

14 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15 — Overseas  Press  Club's  Annual  dinner.  Hotel  Biltmore,  N.Y. 

15-18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  Annual  Meeting,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario. 

17-19 — Midwest  Graphics  75.  Milwaukee  Exposition  &  Convention  Center 
&  Arena.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

17-20— New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Advertising  Conference,  Tami- 
ment  Resort  Hotel.  Tamiment,  Pa. 

20-23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Covering  Business  and  Finance,  U  of 
South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 

20- May  2 — API  State  and  Suburban  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21 —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner,  Plaza 
Hotel.  N.Y.C. 

21-24 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Housing  Dilem¬ 
ma.  Washington,  D  C. 

27- 29— PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

28- 30 — ANPA  Foundation  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference  for 

Newspaper  Staff  Members,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Annual  Southern  Short 

Course  in  News  Photography,  Appalachian  State  University  Center 
for  Continuing  Education.  Boone,  N.C. 

2- 4 — Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 

Sheraton  Fredericksburg,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

3- 5 — Ohio  Press  Women  General  Meeting.  Dellroy.  Ohio. 

4- 6 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Salt  Fork  Lodge,  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 

4-9 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  newspapers  or  groups  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Reston,  Va. 
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Now  automatic  stacking  makes  sense 

for  aii  newspapers. 


speed  and  efficiency.  It 
delivers  stacks  to  the  right,  to  the 
left  or  in  an  alternating  mode. 

That’s  Stack-Pak  II.  If  you’d  like  more 
information  on  this  economical  counter¬ 
stacker  featuring  simplified  design,  contact 
your  nearby  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper 
Specialist  today. 


Here’s  Stack-Pak  II 

The  new  Cutler-Hammer 
Stack-Pak  II  is  designed  to  fit 
the  needs— and  the  budgets— ot  all 
newspapers. 


Its  simplified  design  is  virtually  mainte¬ 
nance-free. 


It’s  programmable  with  optional  manual 
memory  keyboard  and  optical  scan  top 
wrap  equipment  for  varying  papers-per- 
stack  and  direction  of  discharge. 

Its  sensible  price  includes  input  section 
with  dump  gate,  water  applicator,  and  a 
recommended  set  of  spare  parts. 

Its  flexible  high  speed  operation  counts  and 
stacks  newspapers  up  to  1 8  inches  high  at 
rates  up  to  60  stacks-per-minute.  It  handles 
either  tabloid  or  broadsheet  formats  with 


YOUR  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 

SPECIALIST 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

(404)  939-3023 

Chicago,  Illinois 

(312)  694-4232 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

(216) 221-0100 

Dallas,  Texas 

(214)  634-0059 

Denver,  Colorado 

(303)  371-4000 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(714)  776-7400 

New  York,  New  York 

(212)  687-0926 

CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER 

11250  E.  40THAVE.,  DENVER,  COLORADO  80239 


\bvir  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don't  know  the 
answers,  we  ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we  ll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives. 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don't  you? 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  EAST/WEST  NEWS  FLOW— or  vice  versa.  The  Guild 
Reporter  quotes  a  Sacramento  Bee  wire  editor  (unnamed) 
who  swore  he  overheard  a  plant  tour  guide  say:  “The 
machines  on  the  east  wall  bring  us  news  from  the  East . . . 
the  ones  on  the  west  wall  bring  news  from  the  West.” 

«  *  * 

WHAT  IS  A  “MISTAKE”?— Well,  in  the  brand  new  reprint 
of  a  “Glossary  of  the  new  Newspaper  Technology,”  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  definitions  compiled  originally  by  E&P’s  Earl  W. 
Wilken  for  the  plant  and  equipment  section,  we  read: 
“Mistake — a  human  action  that  produces  an  unintended 
result.”  I  have  just  written  a  note  to  Mr.  Wilken  and  placed 
it  on  his  desk  suggesting  that  this  is  not  exactly  new 
technology — a  mistake  has  usually  yielded  such  a  result 
since  time  immemorial. 

And  did  you  know  that  another  good  old  word,  “menu,” 
has  been  taken  over  by  technology?  “Menu — a  listing  of 
elements,  items  or  references  of  any  nature  that  can  be 
called  up  or  accessed  .  .  .”  However,  if  you  want  to  know 
about  “postmortem”  or  “postmortem  dump,”  you’ll  have  to 
look  up  the  original  articles  or  order  a  copy  of  the  reprint 
from  E&P. 

*  *  * 

THE  COVER  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLANDER,  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Providence  Journal,  seemed  strange  in 
black  and  white  until  next  glance  revealed  how  right  it 
was  in  using  a  frame  from  an  old  John  Barrymore  silent 
movie  heralding  Maurice  Dolbier’s  piece  on  his  childhood 
movie  going  in  Showhegan,  Maine. 

The  literary  editor  of  the  Journal-Bulletin  recalls  being 
carried  screaming  from  the  theater  at  his  first  encounter 
with  the  movies  early  in  the  century — the  occasion  was  a 
Bronco  Billy  Anderson  Western.  Between  then  and  now, 
when,  with  the  fare  we’re  getting,  he  would  have  to  be 
carried  screaming  tnfo  the  theater,  Dolbier  declares  there 
have  been  golden  days. 

He  explains  along  the  way  that  costume  pictures  were 
his  speciality  and  he  never  was  stirred  by  the  view  of  Joan 
Crawford’s  kneecaps  ...  or  by  Clara  Bow  although  censors 
were  predicting  devastating  things  about  effects  of  these 
sinful  showings  on  moral  fiber  of  the  young. 

*  ♦  * 

WHAT  MAKES  YOU  REALLY  MAD?  A  couple  of  months 
ago  Canadian  Magazine  asked  readers  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  got  5,200  replies,  and  the  March  15  issue  is  filled 
with  excerpts.  In  a  section  of  letters  mad  at  the  press, 
Pamela  Barrett  of  Edmonton  writes:  “What  really  sends 
me  into  a  flying  red  rage  is  that  publishers,  of  all  people, 
actually  permit  publication  of  material  employing  the 
elementary,  faddish,  probably  eye-straining,  MADDEN¬ 
ING  eye-catching  technique  of  combining  contrasting  or 
complementary  colors  to  produce  a  vibrant  effect  (i.e.,  your 
blue-on-red  cover  of  Jan.  4).”  Bravo,  Pamela. 

Then  E.  M.  Helgeson  of  Medicine  Hat  wrote  a  poem: 
“Let’s  hope  you  have/What  Makes  Us  Glad/To  help  us  all/ 
get  over  our  Mad.”  So  CM  is  launching  another  letter 
writing  event. 

*  •  * 

“TIME  TO  SPARE”  is  a  crisp  name  for  Chuck  Bower’s 
bowling  column  in  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth.  Another 
Hoosier  paper,  the  I ndianapolis  News,  may  have  the  pun- 
of-the-month  head  for  its  story  detailing  how  top  swine 
producers  paint  a  good  financial  picture  despite  the 
economy:  “Hog  Men  See  ‘Pie  In  Sty.’  ” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

NEW  ASPIRANT  TO  THE  COLUMNING  WORLD  is  Nancy 
Thurmond,  28,  wife  of  South  Carolina’s  veteran  Senator, 
Strom  Thurmond.  The  Senator  already  writes  a  newsletter 
published  in  a  number  of  his  state’s  newspapers.  Nancy, 
an  English  major  graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  (she  was  Miss  South  Carolina  in  1965),  is  the 
mother  of  three  children  ranging  in  age  from  10  months  to 
4  years.  Her  twice-monthly  venture,  sent  out  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  is  so  far  only  being  used  in  state  week¬ 
lies.  It’s  not  the  usual  Washington  subject  matter,  but 
rather  passes  along  tips  on  child  rearing  under  the  title 
“Mother’s  Medicine.”  "The  Senator  helps  with  the  editing. 
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Globe-Democrat  Food  Editor 
Sue  B.  Huffman  won  the  coveted 
Vesta  Award  over  every  other  big 
circulation  newspaper  food  editor. 
Sue  has  also  won  many 
nutrition  awards. 

Sue  and  her  Globe-Democrat 
Food  Pages  give  readers  the  help 
and  information  they  need  to 
feed  their  families  better 
nutrition  for  less. 

Sue  and  her  prize  winning 
Food  Pages  are  only  two  of  the 
reasons  why  Simmons*  says  there 
are  more  readers  in  households 
of  $1 0,000  and  over  income 
reading  and  enjoying  the 
Earlybird  Globe-Democrat. 

We'll  be  happy  to  prove  it. 


A  NEWHOUSE  PUBLICATION 


St.  Louis’  Earlybird  Newspaper 


To  see  Simmons  call  your  Globe  Salesman 
WALTER  J.  SCHWARTZ 
314-342-1448 
or  your  nearest 

Newhouse  Newspaper  Representative 


VESTA  AWARD 


SUE  B.  HUFFKAN 
St.  Louis  Globe  -  Demorrat 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


Charter  Member. 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


6  mo  average  net  paid  Dec  31.  1974—25.517 
Renewal  rate — 77  49% 


Checkbook  journalism 

H.  R.  Haldeman  received  $25,000  for  an  interview  with  CBS  yet 
to  be  aired.  A  nice  piece  of  change  for  Haldeman,  and  a  nice  exclu¬ 
sive  for  CBS.  But  a  bad  deal  for  everyone  else  in  the  business  of 
reporting  the  news. 

CBS  claims  it  comes  under  the  heading  of  “memoirs”  or  “re¬ 
miniscences.”  Other  editors  says  “not  so”  that  whatever  Haldeman 
has  to  say  about  his  days  in  the  White  House  is  “hot  news.”  We  go 
along  with  the  latter. 

This  business  of  selling  news  exclusivity  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time.  The  Brazilians  last  fall  tried  to  sell  exclusive  photo  coverage 
rights  to  the  Pan  American  games  but  backed  down  under  protest 
before  the  games  were  moved  to  another  country.  We  are  getting 
close  to  the  same  thing  with  the  sale  of  television  rights  to  major 
sports  events  although  they  usually  do  not  preclude  coverage  of 
the  events  by  other  media. 

When  the  first  U.S.  astronauts  sold  their  “personal”  stories  exc¬ 
lusively  to  Life  magazine,  E&P  protested  strongly.  These  were 
representatives  of  all  of  us  who  were  sent  into  space  by  all  of  us  and 
their  stories,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  belonged  to  all  of  us. 
They  should  not  have  been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Haldeman  or  anyone  else  who  has 
been  on  the  public  payroll. 

If  the  principle  of  paying  newsworthy  people  for  an  interview  is 
permitted  to  spread  it  will  mean  that  news  will  belong  to  the 
medium  with  the  largest  checkbook  and  the  public  will  suffer. 

Copyright  confusion 

In  an  unusual  4-to-4  split  in  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  case  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  let  stand  the  practice  of  some  government 
agencies  photocopying  copyrighted  materials  from  independent 
journals  and  distributing  them  to  anybody  without  permission  and 
without  compensation  to  the  copyright  owners. 

The  modern  miracle  technology  of  xerography  permits  indis¬ 
criminate  photocopying  of  anything  by  anybody  plus  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  distribution.  It  can  destroy  the  meaning  of  copyright  by  which 
authors  and  inventors  used  to  be  given  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

The  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  clarify  the  issue  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  for  Congress  to  approve  the  pending  copyright 
revision  bill  which  brings  that  bill  into  the  20th  century  by  permit¬ 
ting  libraries  to  make  single  copies  but  forbids  wholesale  copying 
and  distribution  which  was  the  base  of  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  case. 
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More  on  ‘dirty  pool’ 


Last  w'eek  we  commented  on  the  practice  of  some  television  time 
salesmen  handing  out  cards  to  their  retail  advertising  prospects 
which  say:  “Save  our  forests!  Cancel  your  newspaper  advertising 
(65%  of  the  average  newspaper  is  advertising).”  In  our  opinion  it  is 
“not  only  dirty  pool  but  it  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts.” 

Upon  further  reflection  it  seems  to  us  that  two  can  play  at  this 
game.  Just  think  about  how  much  energy  (electricity  and  fuel)  and 
money  could  be  saved  if  television  viewers  turned  off  their  sets, 
rather  than  just  abandoning  them,  four  times  an  hour  when  the 
commercials  interrupt  their  favorite  entertainment  programs. 
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letters 


TVA  FOLLOWUP 

You  mifiht  be  interested  in  a  followup 
to  your  February  8  aecount  of  tbe  first 
open  meeting  of  tbe  Hoard  of  Directors 
of  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

'I'be  anti-nuclear-i)lant  group  that  had 
said  T\  A  Hoard  members  were  inac¬ 
cessible  was  invited  to  meet  with  tbe 
Hoard,  but  tbe  meeting  turned  out  to  be 
something  less  than  a  dialogue.  Yi  ben 
T\  oflicials  tried  to  respond  to  cpies- 
tions  raised  by  visitors  about  tbe  project, 
a  leader  of  tbe  group  interrupted  with 
tbe  statement:  ‘“\Y  e  don't  want  to  bear 
your  answers."’ 

Your  account  mentioned  a  letter  from 
another  organization  suggesting  that  tbe 
open  meetings  provision  of  the  Federal 
Ailvisory  Committee  .\ct  of  1972  should 
apply  to  certain  TVA  meetings  with 
outside  groups.  TV.\'s  ('Teneral  Counsel 
reviewed  tbe  letter,  and  in  bis  opinion 
TV  A  does  not  utilize  any  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  under  tbe  definition  intended  in 
that  law.  However,  as  part  of  its  open 
Hoard  meeting  procedure  TVA  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  periodic  rate  reviews  in  oi)en 
meetings,  including  its  |)reliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  financial  estimates  with  groups 
representing  local  public  power  systems 
and  other  T\  A  customers.  These  were 
tbe  organizations  specifically  identified 
in  the  letter  that  (piestioned  whether  the 
agency  was  meeting  requirements  of  tbe 
.\dvisory  Committee  .Xct. 

Tbe  members  of  tbe  T\  .\  Hoard  said 
they  feel  tbe  open  meeting  approach  is 
producing  some  mutual  benefits  for  tbe 
public,  tbe  news  media,  and  T\  A. 

.loiiN  Van  Mot. 
(Van  Mol  is  director  <»f  iiiforiiiatioii  for 
TVA.) 

i|e  ^  « 


POSIX;  AS  REPORTERS 

Members  of  a  small  radical  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  posing  as  reporters  for 
established  newspai)ers  across  tbe 
United  States. 

I’ublications  including  tbe  .Yen'  )  ork 
Daily  Mews.  U  ashirif’ton  Post.  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  Sacramento  Bee,  Oak¬ 
land  Press  (Pontiac,  Mich.  I,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press.  Village  Voice.  Pol  am  Ida 
(U.)  Spectator.  International  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  and  many  others  all  have  been 
misre()resented  as  the  employers  of  tbe 
posers.  Hroadcast  network  services  such 
as  .\H(;  News  and  radio  stations  also 
have  been  used. 

Tbe  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Com¬ 
mittees.  which  claims  1.200  members 
across  tbe  nation,  is  dedicated  to  achiev¬ 
ing  i)olitical  and  class  revolution  in 
.\merica.  to  organizing  auto  workers  as 
members  of  tbe  grou|)  and  to  obtaining 
control  over  tbe  labor  movement 
tbrougbout  the  country,  among  other 
(d)jectives. 

A  chief  target  of  its  activities  has  been 
tbe  UAW  .  And.  as  ])art  of  these  activi¬ 
ties.  N'CLC  has  promi)ted  its  mendiers  to 
call  tbe  I’.'WX  Public  Relations  and  Pub¬ 
lications  I)e[)t.  almost  daily,  with  tbe 


callers  representing  themselves  as  staff 
members  of  legitimate  imblications  and 
news  services.  Usually,  such  a  caller  will 
reipicst  information  about  U \\\  (udicy. 
views  or  activities  relating  to  a  current 
situation,  such  as  unemidoyment.  in 
which  our  union  has  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  tbe  course  of  representing  UAW 
members.  Oftentimes,  tbe  caller  will 
express,  in  an  argumentative  manner, 
views  currentlv  being  promulgated  bv 
the  NCI.C. 

Thakdkis  Ocak 

(Ogar  is  vlireetor  of  ]>iililie  relations  for 
the  UAW.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CORRECTION 

^ on  should  have  your  bead  examined 
— '‘Family  ll  eekly  tied  to  Arab  oil  in¬ 
terests”  (K&P.  Slarcb  1.  197.tI.  Tbe 
headline  is  misleading  and  inaccurate. 
According  to  tbe  story,  tbe  conglomerate 
with  which  Family  Weekly  has  become 
associated  is  financed  by  Iran  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela;  neither  is  an  Arab  nation.  Iran 
is  a  Moslem  country,  not  an  Arab  nation. 
At  no  [)oint  in  the  article  is  tbe  word 
Arab  used. 

Hk:  I.vRi  i: 

(Mr.  I.aKiie,  news  e<litor,  Morristotvn 
(Tenn.)  C.itizeii  Triltuiie,  is  correct.  Tin- 
lieadline  was  misleading,  inaeenrate  anil 
not  supported  by  llie  story,  for  wliieli 
K&P  apologizes. — Ed.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ARAB  INTENTIONS 

Wajili  Abdallah's  letter  (March  1. 
FiKPl  sounds  very  reasonable.  What 
could  one  possibly  I'liticize  about  a 
foreign  businessman's  desire  to  take  part 
in  tbe  "Ameriian  Dream”?  Mr.  Abilal- 
lab's  desire  to  "gain  access  to  tbe  most 
sophisticated  media  in  tbe  world”  and 
"establish  a  bridge  of  understanding 
and  good  relations  between  .Arabs  and 


Americans”  sounds  laudable. 

Hut  let's  look  beneath  the  surface, 
rianslated  out  of  double-s()eak.  Mr. 
Adballali's  letter  means  "we  will  seek 
anv  means  we  can  of  strangling  the 
.lews  and  tbe  nation  of  Israel.  We  will 
employ  whatever  method  we  have  to  in 
order  to  sugar  coat  our  plan  so  the  world 
will  not  see  what  we  are  doing  until  we 
have  the  Jews  (aiul  all  the  oil-consuming 
nations  as  well)  in  a  hammer  lock.” 

We  are  witnessing  the  begitiing  of  the 
197.S  version  of  the  Final  Solution  of  the 
"Jewish  Problem.”  Let  no  one  mistake 
it !  The  .Arabs  have  declared  war  on  tbe 
world  in  general  aiul  the  Jew  in  jKir- 
lieular.  No  matter  how  the  message  is 
hidden,  the  meaning  is  clear.  They  will 
use  every  method  at  their  command,  in¬ 
cluding  their  vast  wealth,  to  carry  out 
their  jiurposes. 

Roy  S.  NKri!KK(.KK 

(Newberger  is  an  editor  at  tbe  Long 
Island  (N.A.)  Press.) 

*  *  * 

In  rebuttal  to  Mr.  .Abdallah's  (i>.14, 

1  7.5 )  naive  astonishment  at  .Ameri¬ 
cans’  ai)prehension  I've  learned  firsthand 
bow  insidious,  clandestine,  sub-rosa 
forces  can  Successfully  take  over  a 
country's  media  and  spread  their  propa¬ 
ganda  to  tbe  i)oint  where  tbe  whole 
bloomin'  nation  swallows  it.  1  was  there! 
Are  we  .American's  so  gullible  as  to 
(iretend  that  it  can't  hapi)en  here?  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  notwithstanding,  let's 
remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  libertie.s 
orginally  ilevised  for  .Americans.  Hefore 
we  sign  it  away  to  any  and  all  who  prof¬ 
fer  tbe  price  of  tbe  pai)er.  let's  be  sure 
we  have  the  safeguards  to  keei)  eilitorial 
control  from  becoming  inimical  to  our 
national  interests. 

Aktim  K  Houkmikimkr 

River  Edge,  N.J. 
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2  San  Francisco 
newspapers  can 
tell  yon  where  the 
national  advertising 
\mtk  starts 


When  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Exartiiner 
have  something  important  to  say  to 
national  media  decision-makers 
about  their  upscale  demographics, 

S  In  the  11-county  ADI  J 

B  72%  I 

72%  of 

I  adults  with 

I  HOUSEHOLD 

I  INCOME 

I  OVER  $25,000 

read 

San  Francisco  I  23% 

newspapers  |  I 

I  ^  I  H 

I  i  "I  Hi 

{  and  a  few  read  other  newspapers  I  I H  ?  f| 

^  tm  s# 

I  ^an  ^ranristo  ^'Ijronirlf  ^'rancisro  Examiner 

eourcr  W.  R  Slmment  •$  F.  Ir  Oer^"."  S  Cv  Sjwyef-Fe'juton-WW*  J 


they  come  all  the  way  to  The  New 
York  Times. 

Why? 

Because  60  per  cent  of  all 
national  billings  come  out  of  New 
York.  And  more  of  these  New  York 
advertising  men — agency  and  client 
alike — read  The  New  York  Times 
than  read  any  other  publication. 

(So  do  many  out-of-town  media  deci¬ 
sion-makers  on  national  accounts.) 
So  it's  no  surprise  that  more  media 
dollars  go  into  The  New  York  Times 
than  into  any  other  publication.  Do 
your  national  sales  need  a  boost? 
Now  you  know  where  to  come. 

El)c  JCeUf  JJork 

Makes  things  happen 
where  affluence  and  influence  meet 


March  15,  1975 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Pulitzer  ask  Unions  to  delay 
pay  raises  and  to  allow  layoffs 


Leaders  of  11  unions  at  the  St.  Loiii.’i 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  refused  (March 
11)  to  agree  to  a  1-year  moratorium 
on  wages  and  cost  of  living  increases 
requested  by  the  newspajiers  editor  and 
l)ul)lisher,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 

Rol)ert  A.  Steinke,  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Council  of  Newsiiapers  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  unions  have 
not  received  adequate  information  on 
the  company’s  finances.  This  is  the 
reason  for  non-agreement,  Steinke  said. 

The  unions’  decision  was  made  after 
a  2-hour  meeting  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  a.sk  for  a  meeting  with  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  Alex  T.  Primm,  Post  Dispatch 
general  manager.  A  letter  was  delivered 
to  Primm  requesting  the  meeting  with¬ 
in  10  days  to  inquire  further  into  the 
financial  status  of  the  newspaper. 

Pulitzer  is  out  of  the  city  and 
Primm  said  “we  won’t  have  anything 
to  say  on  the  (union)  letter  for  a 
couple  of  days.  We’ll  certainly  review 
the  statement  carefully.’’ 

Steinke’s  letter  addressed  to  Pulitzer 
said :  “we,  too,  are  interested  in  con¬ 
tinuing  that  we  he  supplied  additional 
information  so  that  our  memliers  are 
fully  informed.” 

Primm  on  March  7,  had  invited  two 
representatives  from  each  union  to 
meet  with  Pulitzer  at  a  hotel  near  the 
newspaper  to  hear  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Pulitzer  told  them  that  costs  for 
labor  and  materials  at  the  newspaper 
(which  is  printed  by  the  offset  process) 
have  escalated  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  revenues. 

He  added:  “In  view  of  this  severe 
problem  it  is  essential  for  management 
to  .secure  a  period  of  relative  stability 
during  which  it  can  concentrate  on 
increasing  revenues  and  decreasing 
costs.” 

The  requested  1-year  moratorium 
would  apply  both  to  unions  whose  con¬ 
tracts  have  expired  and  those  with 
wage  increases  already  negotiated.  (The 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Mailers  Union  recently  voted  to  re¬ 
quest  .strike  authorization). 

Seeks  work  force  cuts 

In  addition  to  the  wage  moratorium, 
Pulitzer  asked  that  manning  require¬ 
ments  in  existing  contracts  be  re-nego¬ 
tiated  to  allow  for  a  reduction  in  the 
work  force.  The  manning  requirements 
deal  with  jobs  that  the  company  feels 


are  unnecessary  l)ecause  of  automation 
or  other  reasons. 

Pulitzer’s  complete  statement  follows: 

“.\s  you  are  aware,  this  nation  is 
experiencing  both  severe  inflation  and 
recession,  which  have  adversely  affected 
the  newspaper  industry,  among  others. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-I)is])atch  is  not 
exempt  from  this  pressure.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  this  newspaper  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  costs  for  labor  and  materi¬ 
als  which  have  escalated  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  revenues.  In  view  of 
this  severe  pi'oblem,  it  is  essential  for 
management  to  secure  a  period  of  rela¬ 
tive  stability  during  which  it  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  increasing  revenues  and 
decreasing  costs.  An  urgent  need  is  to 
control  our  payroll  during  this  period. 

“Accordingly,  effective  immediately, 
I  am  proposing  a  moratorium  on  wage 
increases  and  cost  of  living  adjust¬ 
ments  until  March  1,  1976.  This  mora¬ 
torium  should  apply  equally  to  employes 
whose  contracts  have  expired  and  to 
those  with  current  contracts  contain¬ 
ing  previously  negotiated  wage  in¬ 
creases  or  cost  of  living  adjustments. 
In  addition,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
manning  requirements  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  be  substantially  reduced  as  these 
contracts  expire  and  are  i-enegotiated. 

“While  the  St.  Louis  market  ranks 
12th  in  size,  negotiated  newspaper 
scales  and  cost  of  living  adjustment’s 
have  placed  Post-Dispatch  wages  among 
the  highest  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  revenues  in 
this  depressed  economy  to  meet  such 
high  newspaper  scales. 

“I  emphasize  the  gravity  of  this 
problem  and  the  need  for  relief  from 
payroll  increases  until  March  1,  1976. 
In  urgently  making  this  request  of  our 
unions’  leadership,  I  am  motivated  by 
my  responsibility  to  protect  the  wel¬ 
fare  not  only  of  the  Post-Dispatch  but 
the  jobs  of  our  nearly  2,000  loyal  em- 
])loyees.  May  1  rely  upon  your  fair 
consideration,  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation. 

“Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  this 
subject,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  attempt  to  answer  questions  at 
this  time.  I  recommend  that  you  ad¬ 
dress  your  inquiries  and  discussion  to 
the  regular  labor  relations  personnel 
of  the  newspaper  later,  at  an  appointed 
time. 

“With  your  co-operation,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  will  continue  sound.  With 


economic  recovery  in  the  community, 
we  will  again  be  able  to  share  the 
traditional  benefits  provided  by  a  great 
newspaper.” 

John  Metz,  president  of  the  Team¬ 
sters  Local  said  of  Pulitzer’s  state¬ 
ment  :  “It  stinks.”  Other  union  leaders 
said  Pulitzer’s  statement  that  revenues 
are  dro[)ping  “put  the  blame  on  labor.” 
They  said  they  wanted  to  know  from 
the  newspaper  whether  there  will  be 
management  changes  and  charged  that 
the  newspaper’s  management  has  “been 
making  mistakes.” 

There  also  was  speculation  that 
should  a  moratorium  be  agreed  upon 
there  might  be  another  moratorium 
re(iuested  after  March  1,  1976. 

Steinke  said  there  are  many  questions 
left  unanswered,  adding:  “we  want  to 
know  just  what  caused  Pulitzer  to 
make  such  a  statement.” 

Pulitzer  refused  to  amplify  his  com¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  statement  speaks  for 
itself.  Some  union  leaders  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  call  for  reduction  are 
aimed  primarily  at  mailers,  pressmen 
paper  handlers  and  printers. 

Contracts  with  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  mailers  have  already  expired  and 
members  of  both  unions  have  voted 
strike  authorizations.  Contracts  with 
machinists,  operating  engineers,  press¬ 
men,  typographers  and  electricians  ex- 
pii'e  later  this  year.  The  other  con¬ 
tracts  expire  next  year. 

New  York  Negotiations 

Newspaper  Guild  President  Charles 
A.  Perlik,  Jr.  considers  negotiations 
with  the  New  York  newspapers  “of 
top  priority  to  us.”  He  told  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  New  York  that  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
will  have  “.  .  .  a  tremendous  influence 
and  effect  in  the  industry  for  years  to 
come.” 

The  conference  of  union  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  major  newspapers  in 
New  York  approved  proposals  that  in¬ 
clude  20  per  cent  wage  increases,  a  one 
year  contract,  a  cost  of  living  clause 
with  no  floor  or  ceiling,  a  full  Guild 
shop  clause,  longer  vacations,  increased 
severance  pay,  paid  sabbaticals,  and  a 
prohibition  against  reductions  in  force 
for  economic  reasons. 

The  Guild  wants  reductions  in  force 
for  economic  retrenchment  purposes  to 
be  accomplished  through  attrition  only. 
Current  contracts  expire  March  30, 
1975. 
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Helen  Copley  feels  Jim  Copley’s  presence 
- Rules  out  sale  of  papers - 

By  (^arla  Marie  Rupp 


Helen  Copley,  blue-eyed,  gracious  and  business-like,  wore 
a  light,  baby-blue  dress,  dark-blue  glasses,  and  talked  on 
a  navy-blue  phone  before  our  interview  in  her  executive 
office  of  Copley  Press  Inc.  of  La  Jolla,  California. 

Her  husband  Jim’s  favorite  color  was  the  Copley  blue, 
and  it  was  Helen’s  favorite  before  she  even  came  to  South¬ 
ern  California  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  23  years  ago. 

“Dedication  and  hard  work”  are  Mrs.  Copley’s  words  to 
descril)e  her  approach.  She  succeeded  to  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corporation  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers  and  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  at  the  death  of  her  husband  James  S. 
Copley  October  6,  1973. 

“I  sometimes  feel  Jim’s  presence  with  me,”  she  said. 
“.4nd  when  I’m  wondering  if  I’m  doing  the  right  thing,  I 
can  feel  that  he  would  approve,  and  that  makes  me  feel 
good.  I  have  his  spirit.  He  could  motivate  anyone  around 
him.  You  instinctively  try  to  keep  his  philosophy  governing 
the  Copley  Newspapers  in  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Copley,  hand¬ 
ing  me  a  Copley  blue-covered  booklet  detailing  aims,  such 
as  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  the  republican  form  of 
government,  free  enterprise,  a  strong  defense  system  and 
“fairness”  in  news  policy. 

Her  newspapers — 9  dailies,  29  weeklies  and  a  bi-weekly — 
are  having  problems,  she  said,  in  the  economic  recession 
“and  we’re  facing  them.”  First,  by  trimming,  she  said, 
quoting  a  5  percent  reduction  in  personnel. 

This  week,  in  fact,  layoffs  of  reporters  and  production 
employes  were  continuing  at  the  Union  and  Tribune  as 
part  of  what  Mrs.  Copley  has  called  “general  belt-tight- 
ing.” 

“We  don’t  plan  any  more  reductions”  she  said,  than  the 
present  ones.  She  said  the  corporation  had  developed  “con¬ 
tingency  plans  -alternatives  I  won’t  deal  with  now”  to 
head  off  any  further  problems  in  the  Copley  organization. 

“Rut  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  absolutely  will  not 
sell  any  more  newspapers,”  said  Mrs.  Copley. 

Reaching  for  a  cigarette,  Mrs.  Copley  said,  “We’re 
facing  a  large  income  tax.  We  don’t  know  quite  how  much 
it  is  yet.”  How  much  does  she  think  it  is?  “Well,  that’s  not 
for  public  record,”  she  stated.  “That’s  for  us  and  the 
government.” 

Mrs.  Copley  has  taken  an  active  and  personal  interest 
in  both  the  editorial  quality  and  technical  character  of 
each  newspaper.  She  wants  to  keep  local  publishers  auton¬ 
omous  so  that  each  newspaper  has  a  distinctive  personal¬ 
ity  to  best  ser\’e  its  community.  “I  consider  community 
involvement  and  showing  the  faults  in  the  community.” 

Mrs.  Copley  meets  with  editors  on  a  continuing  basis. 
She  likes  to  see  the  editors  “at  least  four  times  a  year.” 

The  1975  Copley  Conference  was  held  late  February  in 
Borrego  Springs,  Ca.,  where  Copley’s  bi-weekly  Borrego 
Su7i  is  published. 

Mrs.  Copley  told  editors  from  Copley  newspapers  of 
operational  changes  in  the  past  year,  which  she  said  had 
not  been  an  easy  one  for  the  management. 

“I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  as  a  result  of  these  opera¬ 
tional  improvements,  the  financial  condition  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers  is  excellent.  Our  belts  have  been  tightened, 
our  newspaper  plants  have  been  modernized  and  our  opera¬ 
tions  streamlined,”  she  told  them. 


Helen  Copley 


17-19,  Helen  Copley  will  attend  the  mid-year  board  of 
directors  meeting  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
at  the  Camino  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  “I 
love  the  Latins  and  South  Americans,”  she  says.  Her 
speech  on  “Freedom  of  the  Press  Eroding  Throughout  the 
World”  sunxmarizes  her  views  that  the  press  is  under  at¬ 
tack  everywhere,  giving  examples  from  Latin  America. 

This  speech  she  presented  this  fall  to  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  and  the  night  of  our  interview,  to  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  in  San  Diego. 

“Speeches,”  Mrs.  Copley  confided  to  E&P,  “are  the  big¬ 
gest  trauma  of  my  life.  I’m  really  a  very  private  person.” 
She  added  that  she,  a  former  Copley  secretary,  doesn’t 
think  of  her  publisher  position  as  “power”  or  “social 
status.”  She’s  “carrj’ing  on”  what  was  installed  in  her  by 
James  about  “dedication  to  newspapering.” 

Her  speeches  are  packed  with  interesting  information. 
Does  she  write  them?  “No,  but  I  edit  the  speeches  and  put 
them  in  the  words  I  would  use.” 

Mrs.  Copley  meets  with  a  10-man  board  at  the  Union- 
Tribune,  spending  part  of  her  time  there  and  the  rest  at 
her  corporate  office.  She  is  credited  for  creating  a  new 
Copley  senior  management  board,  including  four  new 
senior  vicepresidents,  with  which  she  meets  with  a  least 
three  times  a  week.  With  publishers  and  division  heads, 
that  group  sometimes  comes  to  about  20,  and  they  meet  in 
a  board  room  next  to  her  office. 


Schedule  very  busy 

When  Mrs.  Copley  left  the  Borrego  Springs  meeting,  she 
was  to  head  soon  for  San  Francisco,  where  this  week  she 
was  to  meet  with  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
which  she  is  the  only  woman  on  the  board.  Then  March 


Talks  about  her  son  David 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Copley  Press  Inc.  elected 
David  Copley,  Mrs.  Copley’s  son,  to  the  board  at  its  annual 
meeting  February  28.  David  will  graduate  from  Menlo 
{Continued  07i  page  14) 
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Laserphoto  production  units 
now  in  installation  mode 


Laserphoto  installations  will  start 
this  month  and  according  to  the  i)ro- 
gram  set  up  by  the  Associated  Press 
between  thirty  and  forty  units  will  be 
delivered  each  month  and  end  19 
months  from  now  in  September,  1976. 

The  new  system  of  photo-transmis¬ 
sion  and  receiving  was  developed  by  two 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
scientists,  Dr.  William  Schreiber  and 
Dr.  Donald  Troxel,  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  electro-optics  and  computer 
technology. 

The  final  design  approach  of  the 
Laserphoto  incorporates  a  helium-neon 
laser,  an  acousto-optic  modulator,  fo¬ 
cusing  lens,  galvanometer-driven  mir¬ 
ror  and  a  dry  silver  paper  processor. 

The  .oOO  foot  roll  of  dry  silver  paper 
represents  700  news  pictures  (8x10), 
a  week’s  transmission. 

Harris  corporation  won  the  produc¬ 
tion  contract  and  the  Laserphoto  units 
are  being  produced  and  received  from 
the  Miami  plant  under  a  production 
formula  of  2  receivers  for  every  trans¬ 
mitter.  The  equipment  is  being  shipped 
directly  to  the  newspapers  and  at  that 
time  the  .4P  technicians  are  instructing 
the  members  in  the  procedures  for  use 
and  paper  loading  techniques. 

The  installation  philosophy  adopted 
by  the  AP  according  to  the  president, 
Wes  Gallagher,  is  keyed  to  the  number 
of  machines  in  each  state,  with  the 
states  that  contain  the  largest  number 
of  wire-photo  receivers  getting  the 
highest  priority. 

Over  the  years  the  use  of  the  elec¬ 
trolytic  type  units  has  masked  noise, 
echo,  and  distortion  in  wire  photo¬ 
transmission.  Although  the  Laserphoto 
system  will  result  in  better  resolution 
and  no  scan  line  photos,  newspapers 
will  probably  witness  a  lot  of  carrier 
deficiencies,  according  to  Dave  Bowen, 
vicepresident  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  for  AP.  Bowen  said  that  the 
coming  problem  had  been  discussed 
with  AT&T  and  the  carrier  is  working 
on  a  program  to  improve  line  mainte¬ 
nance  methods. 

In  the  23  pilot  production  units  that 
have  been  in  the  field  since  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  newspapers  have  experienced 
some  troublesome  characteristics  with 
some  shipments  of  dry  silver  paper. 
Bowen  stated  that  the  AP  has  been 
working  constantly  with  the  paper 
manufacturer,  3M  corporation,  and  the 
AP  has  been  assured  by  3M  organiza¬ 
tion  that  the  problems  are  the  result  of 
a  learning  experience  involved  in  tool¬ 
ing  up  to  produce  the  large  quantities 
of  dry  silver  paper.  The  AP,  stated 
Bowen,  is  absolutely  confident  that  all 
of  the  paper  problems  will  be  resolved. 

An  outgrow'th  of  the  Harris  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  production  of  a  photo-trans¬ 
mission  system  that  will  be  built  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  International  specifica¬ 
tions  covering  speeds  and  resolutions. 


These  units  will  probably  be  available 
in  late  May  of  1975  and  the  Associated 
Press  will  be  the  exclusive  sales  agent 
for  this  machine  overseas.  A  number  of 
demonstration  units  are  planned  for 
May. 

The  raison  d’etre  for  this  marketing 
approach  is  AP’s  observation  that  most 
of  the  facsimile  manufacturers  over¬ 
seas  are  in  the  midst  of  machine  re-de¬ 
sign  and  the  AP  thinks  the  timing  is 
opportune  for  the  introduction. 

Following  is  the  tentative  schedule 
for  U.S.  Laserphoto  installation; 

March  through  December,  1975: 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York,  California,  Ohio,  Florida,  Texas, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
North  Carolina. 

January  through  July,  1976;  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Maryland,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

August  through  September,  1976: 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Montana, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Ala.ska,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine, 
New  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  Wyoming. 


Antitrust  suit  won 
by  St.  Louis  P-D 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  has  been  ordered  by 
United  States  District  Judge  John  K. 
Regan  in  an  antitrust  suit  brought 
against  the  company  by  a  south  St. 
Louis  distributor  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
Lorin  W.  Twigger. 

Twigger  sought  $556,650  in  damages 
from  the  company.  He  said  he  was 
notified  late  last  year  that  because  of  a 
decline  in  readers  indicating  that  he  had 
not  exercised  his  best  efforts  to  promote 
circulation  of  the  newspaper  on  his 
route,  he  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
distribute  the  newspaper.  In  effect, 
Twigger  said,  that  action  would  force 
him  to  sell  his  route  to  another  carrier, 
and  lose  money. 

Twigger’s  position 

In  the  hearing,  Twigger  took  the 
position  that  the  Saturday  edition  of 
the  Post  Dispatch  is  a  separate  product 
from  the  Monday  through  Friday  edi¬ 
tions.  He  contended  that  forcing  him  to 
deliver  the  Saturday  edition  forced 
him  to  distribute  an  unpopular  product 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  distribute  a 
more  popular  one,  the  Monday  through 
Friday  editions. 

Regan  ordered  the  jury  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  company  after  finding  that 
there  are  not  two  separate  products 
involved,  but  simply  different  editions 
of  one  product,  the  Post-Dispatch. 


Rook  Department,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  .\ve..  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Please  send  me  copies  of  the  1975  Directory 

of  Journalism  Awards.  My  payment  of  $ 
is  enclosed.  Send  to: 

Name 

.4ddress 

City  State  Zip 


ISotv  available  .  .  . 

How  to  win 
awards  for  your 
newspaper . . . 

Editor  &  Publishkr  has  compiled  its  third  annual  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Journalism  Awards,  listing  competitions,  dead¬ 
lines,  rules  and  prizes,  all  national  in  scope,  and  open  to 
newspapers,  journalists,  editors,  writers,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  columnists  and  cartoonists. 

Most  of  the  178  competitions  listed  are  annual  contests, 
and  prizes  for  the  collection  total  more  than  $990,000. 
They’ll  tell  you  what  kind  of  clips  to  save,  and  where  to 
send  your  entries.  The  booklet  is  available  at  $3  per  copy 
($2.25  per  copy  for  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies).  Re¬ 
mittance  must  be  enclosed  with  your  order.  Use  the  handy 
order  form.  Make  checks  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
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Seminar  uses  newspaper  cases 
to  teach  marketing  methods 


By  Darrell  I^eo 

A  unique  newspaper  marketing  sem¬ 
inar  developed  by  faculty  members  of 
the  Harvard  University  Business 
School  was  unveiled  this  week  (March 
2-8)  in  Southburj’,  Conn. 

The  seminar  based  on  Har\'ard’s  suc¬ 
cessful  “Case  Method  of  Learning”  was 
attended  by  more  than  60  newspaper 
executives  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ANPA)  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
(INPA). 

The  course  which  w'as  specially  de¬ 
signed  by  Harvard  Business  School 
faculty  incorporated  a  method  often 
used  by  the  school  in  marketing  classes 
for  business  executives,  although  it  is 
not  a  Har\'ard-approved  course. 

Faculty  for  the  ANPA/INPA  sem¬ 
inar  included  Jim  Heskett,  Marty  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Steve  Star.  According  to 
the  teaching  team,  “.  .  .  the  use  of  the 
case  method  calls  for  discussion  of  real 
life  situations  that  have  been  faced  by 
business  executives.  ...  In  the  program 
you  will  have  three  general  types  of 
cases.”  The  cases  Include  evaluation- 
type,  problem-type  and  general  ap¬ 
praisal-type  cases. 

The  teaching  team  added,  a  learning 
process  of  this  type  requires  extreme 
participant  involvement.  It  is  designed 
to  focus  on  the  “fundamentals  of  anal¬ 
ysis  and  decision-making  regarding 
marketing.” 

They  explained,  “The  effective  man¬ 
agement  of  the  marketing  side  of  busi¬ 
ness  essentially  involves  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  a  firm  (hu¬ 
man,  financial,  production  and  market¬ 
ing)  to  the  charging  character  of  the 
marketplace”  rather  than  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  about  what  works 
and  does  not  work  in  marketing.” 

Roy  Follelt  idea 

The  seminar,  according  to  organiz¬ 
ers,  was  the  inspiration  of  Roy  Fol- 
lett  of  the  Des  Moinest  Register  and 
Tribune  who  attended  a  Harv'ard  sem¬ 
inar  and  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 


Volkswagen  of  America. 

A  series  of  newspaper  cases  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  Nancy  Da\ns  of  the  Har\’ard 
Business  School  casewriters  pool.  They 
included  the  Boston  Globe,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  Florida  Today, 
another  Gannett  Group  newspaper,  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  a  disguised 
newspaper  simply  called  the  Star-Ad- 
vocate. 

The  students  look  on  problems  of  the 
newspapers  where  no  pat  answers  were 
apparent.  Star  said.  For  example,  the 
Today  case  dealt  with  the  changing 
market  caused  hy  the  budget  cuts  in  the 
space  program.  In  the  Star-Advocate 
case  the  question  was  whether  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  should  l>e  launched  and  how. 
The  World-Herald  case  presented  the 
textbook  problem  of  maintaining  serv¬ 
ice  to  a  market  while  circulation  de¬ 
clined,  though  no  major  competitor  had 
entered.  The  Patriot-Ledger  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  dealt  with  expected 
growth  and  hidden  problems. 

Davis  who  spent  more  than  four 
months  developing  the  case  studies 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
involved  was  allowed  access  to  many 
of  the  newspapers’  competitive  and  fi¬ 
nancial  data,  usually  not  published. 

She  said  the  newspapers  which  were 
selected  initially  by  ANPA  and.  INPA 
were  “surprisingly  co-operative  about 
giving  information  about  both  organi¬ 
zational  and  competitive  problems.”  In 
some  instances,  she  was  forced  to  dis¬ 
guise  certain  figures  and  in  the  Star- 
Advocate  case  she  had  to  develop  a  fic¬ 
titious  set  of  circumstances  and  name 
for  a  real  newspaper. 

Common  problems 

Through  her  months  of  research,  she 
found  many  problems  common  with  the 
newspapers  studied.  They  included  too 
many  people  reporting  to  the  publisher, 
job  titles  which  didn’t  mean  anj-thing 
or  changed  greatly  from  paper  to  pa¬ 
per,  a  lack  of  exchange  between  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  and  a  lack  of  concern  among 
editorial  personnel  for  problems  of 
other  departments. 


jobs  daily  didn’t  allow  newspaper  execs 
time  to  study  the  situation  which 
in  turn  led  to  shoddy  editing  and  re¬ 
porting. 

While  working  on  the  case  studies, 
she  mentioned  increased  interest  among 
MBA  candidates  at  Harvard  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  profession.  “It  was 
surprising  the  response  this  project 
got  on  campus  just  from  word-of- 
mouth,”  she  said. 

Star  evaluated  the  progress  of  his 
pupils,  saying  that  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  “more  articulate,  read 
cases  faster  and  better  and  overall  were 
much  brighter  than  many  marketing 
executives”  he  has  trained. 

But,  he  added,  “It  seems  to  me  that 
people  drawTi  to  the  media  and  as  well 
advertising  executives  know  a  good 
deal  less  about  business  itself.” 

Need  apparent 

The  need  for  modern  marketing  is 
apparent.  Star  said.  “Many  industries 
are  undergoing  complete  transforma¬ 
tions.  And  this  industry  has  gone 
through  some  very  significant  changes 
in  the  last  decade.” 

Using  the  combination  of  both  news¬ 
paper  and  product  cases,  he  said,  is 
useful  because  people  often  learn  more 
when  on  “somebody  else’s  turf.” 

He  hoped  more  seminars  directed  to 
general  management  might  come  out  of 
the  seminars.  “Publishers,”  he  said, 
“have  got  to  become  marketing  people 
too.  Consistent  integration  of  different 
divisions  has  got  to  be  done  at  the  top 
of  the  product.” 

Publishers,  he  added,  need  to  know 
strategic  tactics  as  well  as  how  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  divisions  below  thepi. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  be  aware  of  market 
influences,  but  its  another  to  be  able 
to  do  the  right  thing,  take  the  right 
actions,”  he  said.  Hopefully,  the 
ANPA/INPA  seminar  will  aide  news¬ 
paper  executives  in  this  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process. 

Although  plans  are  underway  to 
launch  another  seminar.  Star  said  he 
doubted  whether  another  would  be 
ready  until  late  June  or  more  likely 
fall  of  this  year. 

Attendance  at  the  first  conference 
included  publishers,  general  managers, 
marketing  directors,  promotion  direc¬ 
tors  and  even  one  editor,  Ron  Martin 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  A  large  contingent 


members  of  INPA.  It  is  now  hoped  to 
be  a  part  of  a  series  of  seminars. 

According  to  Star  who  is  faculty 
chairman  for  the  program,  the  sem¬ 
inar  which  was  announced  in  November 
was  flooded  for  applications  in  less 
than  a  month. 

The  program  with  the  theme  “Mar¬ 
keting  the  Total  Newspaper”  touched 
on  topics  like  entering  new  markets, 
positioning,  serving  markets  effectively 
and  competitive  marketing  strategies. 

Cases  studied  by  the  newspaper  execs 
turned  students  included  problems  of 
product-producing  companies  like  Vlas- 
ic  Foods,  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Scripto 
Pens  Ltd.,  Martha  Moore  stores,  Levi 
Strauss,  Turtlewax,  WEEI  Radio  and 


She  added  that  demands  of  doing  of  foreign  newspaper  men  also  attended. 


Steve  Star,  associate  professor  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  faculty  chairman  of 
ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar  In  Southbury,  Conn.,  discusses  the  case  of  Scripto  Pens  Ltd- 
with  newspaper  marketing  executives.  He  designed  the  semina,r  following  the  case  method 
approach  to  teach  and  develop  marketing  skills  among  the  newspaper  men. 
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Draft 


Editors  may  adopt 
new  code  of  ethics 

After  seven  months  of  discussion  and 
rewriting,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  “Statement  of  Principles” 
to  replace  its  52-year-old  “Code  of  Eth¬ 
ics  or  Canons  of  Journalism.” 

The  new  .statement  which  will  be 
considered  at  the  ASNE  convention  in 
Washington  on  April  15-18  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  specially-appointed  ASNE 
Ethics  sulKommittee.  The  committee 
meml>ers  were  Mark  Ethridge  Jr., 
Paul  Poorman,  John  Sengstacke,  Ralph 
Otwell,  Jim  Powell,  Norm  Cherniss  and 
Abe  Rosenthal. 

According  to  Ethridge,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  original  code 
was  written  in  11)28  and  has  stood  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  since.  However, 
Ethics  Committee  chairman  Bob  Clark 
called  for  a  revision  on  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  dated. 

Although  there  are  many  changes, 
Ethridge  said  much  of  the  code  was 
preser\’ed  in  spirit  if  not  wording.  Sec¬ 
tion  II  of  the  old  code  dealing  with 
Freedom  of  the  Press  “had  to  go,”  he 
.said.  Other  sections,  the  committee 
found,  were  confusing  or  fuzzy,  such 
as  the  section  on  “news  communications 
from  private  sources.” 

The  draft  which  will  go  before 
ASNE  members  was  presented  to  Eth¬ 
ics  Committee  members  in  Louisville 
and  sent  out  to  the  board  of  directors 
as  well  in  January.  After  suggestions 
and  critiques  were  sent  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  final  draft  evolved. 

Following  is  the  1923  Code  of  Eth¬ 
ics  and  the  rewritten  version  which 
will  be  voted  upon  in  April : 

CODE  OF  ETHICS 

or 

Canons  of  Journalism 

AMERIC.4N  SOCIETY 
OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

I. 

RESPONSIBILITY— The  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  attract  and  hold  readers 
is  restricted  by  nothing  but  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  welfare.  The  use  a  news¬ 
paper  makes  of  the  share  of  public 
attention  it  gains  serves  to  determine 
its  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it 
shares  with  every  member  of  its  staff. 
A  journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any 
selfish  or  otherwise  unworthy  purpose 
is  faithless  to  a  high  trust. 

II. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS— Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a 
vital  right  of  mankind.  It  is  the  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  discuss  whatever 
is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  law,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wisdom  of  any  restrictive 
statute. 


III. 

INDEPENDENCE — Freedom  from 
all  obligations  except  that  of  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare,  for 
whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with 
honest  journalism.  So-called  news  com¬ 
munications  from  private  sources 
should  not  l>e  published  without  public 
notice  of  their  source  or  else  substantia¬ 
tion  of  their  claims  to  value  as  news, 
both  in  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  com¬ 
ment  which  knowingly  departs  from  the 
truth,  does  violence  to  the  best  spirit 
of  American  journali.sm ;  in  the  news 
columns  it  is  subversive  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  profession. 

IV. 

SINCERITY.  TRUTHFULNESS, 
.\CCUR.\CY — Good  faith  with  the 
reader  is  the  foundation  of  all  journal¬ 
ism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  of  goo<l 
faith  a  newspaper  is  constrained  to  be 
truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack 
of  thoroughness  or  accuracy  within  its 
control,  or  failure  to  obtain  command 
of  the.se  essential  qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  contents  of  the  articles 
which  they  surmount. 

V. 

I  M  P RTI A  LI  T  Y — Sound  practice 
makes  clear  distinction  between  news 
reports  and  expressions  of  opinion. 
News  reports  should  be  free  from  opin¬ 
ion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  so- 
called  special  articles  unmistakably  de¬ 
voted  to  advocacy  or  characterized  by  a 
signature  authorizing  the  writer’s  own 
conclusions  and  interpretation. 

VI. 

FAIR  PL.\Y — A  newspaper  should 
not  publish  unofficial  charges  affecting 
reputation  or  moral  character  without 
opportunity  given  to  the  accused  to  be 
heard;  right  practice  demands  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  such  opportunity  in  all  ca.ses  of 
serious  accusation  outside  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  involve 
private  rights  or  feeling  without  sure 
warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished 
from  public  curiosity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the 
duty,  of  a  newspaper  to  make  prompt 
and  complete  correction  of  its  own 
serious  mistakes  of  fact  or  opinion, 
whatever  their  origin. 

DECENCY— A  newspaper  cannot 
escape  conviction  of  insincerity  if 
white  professing  high  moral  purpose  it 
supplies  incentives  to  base  conduct,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime 
and  vice,  publication  of  which  is  not 
demonstrably  for  the  general  good. 
Lacking  authoritv  to  enforce  its  canons 
the  journalism  here  renresented  can 
but  express  the  hope  that  deliberate 
pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will  en¬ 
counter  effective  public  disapproval  or 
yield  to  the  influence  of  a  preponderant 
professional  condemnation. 
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Statement  of  Principles 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

ARTICLE  1  -  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  purpose  of  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  news  and  opinion  is  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Those  who 
abuse  this  function  and  purpose  abuse 
their  public  trust. 

ARTICLE  II  - 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  vital  right 
of  the  people  in  a  free  society.  It 
must  be  defended  against  infringement 
or  assault,  from  any  source,  public  and 
private.  Journali.sts  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  see  that  the  public’s 
business  is  conducted  in  public,  and 
must  oppose  those  who  would  use  the 
press  as  a  servant  of  government  or 
any  special  interest. 

ARTICLE  III  -  INDEPENDENCE 

A  newspaper  must  avoid  both  im¬ 
propriety  and  the  appearance  of  im¬ 
propriety,  conflict  of  interest  and  the 
appearance  thereof.  Promotion  of  any 
interest  contrary  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  for  whatever  reason,  is  not  hon¬ 
est  jouinalism.  Newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  people  should  accept  nothing  or 
pursue  activities  which  might  compro¬ 
mise  or  seem  to  compromise  their  in¬ 
tegrity. 

ARTICLE  IV-TRI  TH  AND  ACCURACY 

Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the 
foundation  of  good  journalism.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that  the 
news  and  editorial  content  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  accurate  and  in  context  and 
that  all  sides  of  an  issue  are  pre¬ 
sented  fairly.  Editorials  should  be  held 
to  the  same  standards  of  accuracy  and 
honesty  as  news  reports.  Correction  of 
significant  errors  should  be  made 
promptly  and  appropriately. 

ARTICLE  V  -  IMPARTIALITY  (or 
IDENTIFICATION) 

Sound  practice  makes  a  distinction 
between  news  reports  and  expressions 
of  opinion.  Articles  which  express  opin¬ 
ion  or  offer  personal  interpretation 
should  be  clearly  identified. 

ARTICLE  VI  -  FAIR  PLAY 

Joui-nalists  should  show  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  people  en¬ 
countered  in  gathering  the  news  and 
should  be  accountable  to  the  public.  A 
newspaper  should  not  publish  unoffi¬ 
cial  statements  affecting  reputation  or 
moral  character  without  opportunity 
given  to  the  accused  to  be  heard.  With¬ 
out  clear  and  pressing  reason,  sources 
of  information  should  be  identified. 

These  principles  are  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  (or  establish*),  protect  and  en¬ 
hance  the  (a*)  bond  of  trust  and  re¬ 
spect  between  American  journalists  and 
the  American  people. 
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Helen  Copley  (Continued  from  parte  10) 

Colleprc  this  sprinp:  with  a  desree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  lioard,  it  was  reported,  also  elected  Irvine  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  senior  vicepresident  for  marketing,  planning  and 
research  for  Copley  Newspapers,  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  Cojiley  Press  Inc.  Also  re-elected  were  Mrs.  Copley, 
Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  Alex  Debakesy,  David  M.  Elderkin, 
Donald  F.  Hartman,  Victor  H.  Krulak,  L.  M.  Ochsensch- 
lager.  Reynolds  and  Maynard  Toll  Jr.  The  four  senior  vice- 
juesidents  are  Hartman,  in  charge  of  fiscal  affairs;  Cai)en, 
operations;  Robert  P.  Paffen,  industrial  relations;  and 
Reynolds,  corporate  jtlanning. 

“My  son,”  said  Helen  Copley,  “is  23;  less  than  two 
months  after  I  married  Jim  over  eight  years  ago,  Jim 
wanted  to  adopt  David.  He  has  worked  for  Copley  news- 
jiapers  during  summer  vacations  for  seven  years,  and  will 
be  around  and  learn  more  all  the  time. 

“I  want  David  in  every  phase  of  newspapering.  We’ll 
work  out  a  formal  plan  for  him  in  the  plant  and  it  will  be 
a  great  experience  for  David.  He’s  ver>’  excited  about  the 
organization.  I  want  him  influenced  by  all  the  Copley 
editors  and  publishers.” 

Mrs.  Copley  “lives  alone”  with  four  pets  and  her  son 
David  stays  with  her  when  he  is  home.  David  went  with 
his  mother  to  the  Borrego  Springs  conference  and  visited 
at  the  seaside  Copley  headquarters  recently. 

“Home”  is  a  house  called  “Fox  Hill,”  done  in  French 
Regency  style.  Mr.  Cojdey  built  it,  and  it  overlooks  the  La 
Jolla  Country  Club  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It’s  up  a  steep 
hill  from  Copley  corporate  headquarters.  Even  though  it  is 
perhaps  within  walking  distance,  Mrs.  Copley  drives  a 
“Copley-blue”  Cadillac  to  the  office,  which  also  has  Copley- 
blue  draperies. 

“I  try  to  swim  normally  every  day  Ijefore  I  go  to  work, 
in  our  heated,  outdoor  swimming  pool,”  says  Mrs.  Copley. 

Her  other  activities?  There’s  a  whole  string  of  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  her  bio,  and  her  favorite  charitable 
organization  is  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  on  which  she  is  a  trustee. 

Mrs.  Copley’s  “first  big  project”  will  lie  to  build  the 
James  S.  Copley  Library.  “I  want  a  nice  building  to  house 
the  collection,  and  it  will  l>e  right  at  the  end  of  this  block,” 
she  said. 

“I  used  to  read  a  lot,  but  now  it’s  a  luxury.”  One  of  the 
last  books  she  has  read  was  “Strictly  Speaking”  by  f^d 
Newman.  “He  puts  it  right — that  we’re  destroying  the 
Engli.sh  language.  I  love  the  English  language.  I  always 
say  you  shouldn’t  make  a  word  longer,  such  as  saying  ‘I 
feel  badly’  instead  of  ‘bad.’  I  have  always  enjoyed  words, 
but  I’ve  never  been  a  bug  on  crossword  puzzles,  like  a  lot 
of  my  friends  are.” 

Mrs.  Copley’s  schedule  also  includes  l)eing  active  on  the 


council  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mi.ssouri  and  on  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  of  which  she  is  a  director.  NAB  meetings 
have  taken  her  to  New  York  City,  which  .she  “loves,”  going 
to  lunches  at  the  “21”  Club  with  friends,  and  dinner  in 
the  evening. 

She  attended  Hunter  College  in  the  1940s,  and  says  “I 
don’t  i)lace  much  importance  on  those  things.”  She  didn’t 
graduate,  but  has  worked  most  of  her  life,  beginning  in  a 
secretarial  position  at  the  Union-Tribune  in  19ii3.  “I  didn’t 
have  to  know  very  much  about  running  a  company  then.” 
But  she  did  know  her  shorthand,  something  she  noticed 
this  reporter  didn’t.  “I  never  dreamed  when  I  was  a  secre¬ 
tary  that  one  day  I  would  be  publisher  .  .  .  But  I  learned 
things  along  the  way  on  the  job.” 

After  her  August  IG,  1965,  marriage  to  Mr.  Copley, 
Helen  remained  active  in  her  husband’s  newspaper  activi¬ 
ties,  travelling  more  than  700,000  miles  with  him. 

“I  got  to  know  people  in  the  business.  If  I  had  to  do  this 
job  now  without  knowing  these  people  I  met,  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  do.” 

Who  were  some  particular  people  who  influenced  her? 
“Well,  my  husband’s  memberships  on  boards — the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  ANPA —  they  influenced  more  than  any 
jmrticular  persons.” 

Has  she  ever  considered  doing  some  writing  for  the 
pajiers?  “No,  I  couldn’t  do  a  column.  That  takes  a  lot  of 
thoughts.  There  are  too  many  good  writers.  They’re  all 
great,  or  we  wouldn’t  have  them.” 

Mrs.  Copley,  once  a  secretary,  now  has  three  of  her  own 
—Janet  Curtis,  Betty  Reardon  and  Shari  Griffin.  They  say 
glowing  things  about  their  boss. 

“Jim  and  I,”  says  Helen,  “were  introduced  in  a  corridor 
in  1953  at  the  Union.  I  seldom  saw  him,  and  not  again  for 
two  months  after  that.  He  was  the  first  publisher  I  had 
ever  met.” 

Mrs.  Copley  says  she  has  kept  her  old  friends  from 
when  she  was  a  girl.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Fred  Kinney,  lives 
in  La  Jolla.  “I  would  like  her  to  live  with  me,  but  she 
likes  her  independence.”  Helen’s  older  brother  Joseph,  now 
retired,  built  a  hotel  in  Cedar  Rapids,  where  her  younger 
brother  Frank  is  an  artist  and  owns  an  advertising  agency. 
Sister  Mary  lives  in  Santa  Monica,  where  her  husband 
works  for  the  Government.  Mrs.  Copley’s  father  has  died. 

How  old  is  Helen  Copley?  In  the  interview,  she  said, 
“I  usually  don’t  mind  telling  someone  my  age,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  see  it  in  print.”  In  her  bio  sketch,  it’s 
clear  she’s  in  her  5()’s.  Of  her  personal  plans,  she  said,  “I’m 
not  planning  to  get  remarried.” 

She  is  a  director  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
San  Diego. 


Paper  opens  ad 
office  in  mall 

The  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer/ 
Times  has  established  a  satellite  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  the  giant  new 
Cross  Creek  Mall. 

The  1.2  million  square  foot  mall,  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  second  or  third  largest 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States, 
opened  February  26  with  73  firms  in¬ 
cluding  50  or  so  retailers  new  to  the 
greater  Fayette\’ille  area.  Included 
among  the  larger  stores  are  Sears,  Belk, 
Thalhimers,  Miller  and  Rhoads  and 
Anderson  Little.  Penneys’  store  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  con.struction  and  will  open 
within  a  year,  making  the  mall  the  only 
one  in  the  Southeast  with  5  major  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

“The  idea  for  the  mall  office  origi¬ 


nated  with  our  general  manager,  Joe 
Jenkins,”  Parrish  said,  “and  our  Pub- 
li.sher,  Ramon  Yarborough.  They  signed 
a  lease  for  a  24  x  28  foot  office  space.” 

According  to  Parrish,  the  mall  devel- 
o])er  and  businesses  have  been  well 
j)leased  \vith  the  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers.  Three  people 
are  currently  assigned  to  the  office — one 
in  sales,  one  in  copy/layout  plus  a 
courier/dispatcher,  ‘“rhe  office  size  will 
permit  us  to  expand  our  sales  force  or 
copy/layout  service  if  the  need  arises,” 
Parrish  says. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  mall  office, 
according  to  Parrish,  is  to  provide  more 
selling  time  by  eliminating  trips  to  and 
from  the  newspaper  by  the  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  In  addition,  the  newspapers 
feel  it  is  a  good  investment  to  have  per¬ 
sonnel  readily  available  to  assist  the 
many  merchants  with  their  advertising 
l)rograms. 


Newspapermen  buy 
Mississippi  weekly 

The  Prentiss  (Miss.)  Headlight,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  purchased 
by  a  group  of  Natchez  newspapermen. 
Heading  the  group  is  Warren  Koon, 
publisher  of  the  Democrat,  who  holds 
the  majority  stock  in  a  new  Mississippi 
corporation,  Prentiss  Publishers,  Inc. 
which  will  continue  weekly  publication 
of  the  Prentiss  paper. 

Others  associated  in  the  corporation 
will  be  Dolph  Tillotson,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Democrat;  A1 
Benn,  managing  editor;  Drue  Nichols, 
press  and  circulation  foreman;  and 
bbelding  Tucker,  production  foreman  of 
the  Democrat. 

The  Headlight  was  purchased  from 
T.V.  Garraway,  Jr. 
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hafs  in  a  narnePZ 


lioiiico  and Juliet 


Great  names  can  also  be  great  trademarks. 

^^Good  name  in  man  or  woman... is  the 
immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.  •  •  ( )tliclIo 

And  great  trademarks  can  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  they  are  to  the  companies  that  own 
them.  Because  they  help  ensure  that  when  you  ask  for  something  you  get  what 
you  asked  for. 

as 


Speak  the  speech  I  pray  yoUy 
pronounced  it  to  you..!' 


Mantlet 


So,  in  order  to  protect  yourself,  and  us,  please  use  Xerox  as  a  proper  adjective  and  not 
as  a  verb  or  noun.  Thus,  you  can  copy  on  the  Xerox  copier  but  you  can’t  Xerox 
something.  You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  but  not  to  the  Xerox. 


Zounds!  I  was  never  so  hethumfd 

hy  words.  .  .  Km,;  pm 


We  don’t  want  to  bethump  you  with  words;  please  just  use  our  name  correctly. 


XEROX 


XEROXS  IS  1  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


You  can  put  this 

newspaper 
lift  truck  in  your 
plant. .  .for  about 
$48  a  week! 


College  papers  fight  rep 
over  exelusivity  clause 


The  National  Educational 
Advertising  Service  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  more  than 
1,100  college  newspapers,  is 
facing  a  lawsuit  and  the 
wrath  of  more  than  150  of 
its  campus  clients  over  an 
exclusivity  clause. 

NEAS,  at  one  time  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Reader's  Digest,  is 
being  sued  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Kernel  which  is 
seeking  to  have  the  clause 
declared  invalid.  The  clause 
stipulates  that  all  the  pa¬ 
pers’  national  advertising 
must  be  placed  through 
NEAS. 

Between  150  and  200  of 
its  member-newspapers  have 
notified  NEAS  that  they 
will  drop  the  service  if  the 
clause  is  not  removed. 

NEAS,  meanwhile,  argues 
that  such  a  provision  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  national 
newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Joseph  E.  Han¬ 
son  Jr.,  president,  claims  that 
the  clause  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  student  papers  as 
well  as  NEAS.  Advertising 
agencies  do  not  react  favor¬ 
ably  to  several  different  com¬ 
panies’  trying  to  represent 
the  same  papers,  he  said. 

The  dispute  has  been  a 
long-run  issue.  The  first 
complaints  from  the  student 
newspapers  began  in  1966 
over  the  exclusivity  clause. 
In  1968,  commission  under 
Reader’s  Digest  was  raised 
from  20  to  25  percent.  In 
1971,  after  Hanson’s  group 
had  purchased  the  service, 
the  Justice  Department’s 
anti-trust  division  investi¬ 
gated  NEAS,  but  dropped  the 
action  when  the  company  of¬ 
fered  to  drop  the  clause.  The 
clause,  however,  was  never 
dropped,  Hanson  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  never  responded  to  its 
offer.  Then  competitor  Col¬ 
lege  Advertising  Sales  and 
Services  Inc.  filed  against 
NEAS,  but  its  suit  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  grounds  that  the 
agency  did  not  have  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly. 

Now  the  fur  is  flying 
again.  Last  spring,  NEAS 
began  deducting  commissions 
for  national  ads  not  placed 
by  the  ser\nce.  And  those  de¬ 
ductions  drew  the  Kernel 
into  action. 

The  suit  filed  against 
NEAS  by  the  college  news¬ 


paper  seeks  to  have  the 
clause  declared  invalid  and 
allow  recovery  of  $186  in 
commissions  deducted  under 
the  clause. 

To  further  the  fight,  Bill 
Metcalf,  Kernel  ad  manager, 
and  Mark  Hopp,  ad  manager 
of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Daily  have  formed  the 
“Freedom  Committee’’  and 
enlisted  the  aid  of  30  other 
campus  papers.  That  num¬ 
ber  has  swelled  to  about  200 
papers. 

Behind  all  the  complaints, 
Hanson  argues  that  it  is  an 
attack  organized  by  CASS, 
which  indeed  paid  for  travel 
and  mailing  costs  for  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Committee. 

But  student  newspapers 
are  complaining  that  the  ex¬ 
clusivity  clause  has  made 
NEAS  complacent  about  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  and  that 
newspapers’  revenues  have 
declined  likewise. 

Hanson  argues  that  al¬ 
though  sales  did  drop  15% 
between  1969  and  1974,  it 
is  because  of  the  declining 
economy  and  a  cutback  in 
campus  job  recruitment. 


We  call  It  the  GRABBER  . . .  and  it  grabs  news¬ 
print  rolls  up  to  50”  and  stacks  them  5  high. 
Turns  in  a  V/2  foot  radius— converts  from  clamp 
to  lift  forks  in  less  than  3  minutes!  This  battery- 
powered  little  work-horse  works  in  and  out  of 
railroad  cars  and  trucks.  Every  truck  Installed 
and  your  people  trained  in  safe  operation.  Call 
Fred  Green  for  information.  312«586*9483 
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V DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LIMITED^ 


DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN 


6210  SOUTH  NEW  ENGLAND  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60638 


Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  publishes  the 
\  or  folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot  and  Ledger-Star,  has 
agreed  to  settle  several  law¬ 
suits  filed  against  them  by 
the  receiver  for  the  Norfolk 
Savings  &  Loan  to  avoid  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

In  addition  to  Landmark 
the  Virginia  National  Bank- 
shares  and  five  individual  de¬ 
fendants,  who  were  directors 
of  the  Norfolk  S&L,  agreed 
to  a  $6.6  million  settlement. 
Both  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

The  receiver  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  S&L  had  alleged  securi¬ 
ties  fraud  in  a  separate  fed¬ 
eral  court  suit  against  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  because 
the  newspapers  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  accept  advertising  for 
deposits  from  Norfolk  S&L 
even  after  the  papers  knew 
the  association  was  insolvent. 
An  officer  of  Landmark  was 
a  director  of  Norfolk  S&L 
at  the  time. 


} 
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An  honest  day ^  work  from  the  best 
data  transmission  system  you  can  buy. 

UltraData  by  AKI.  I 


To  And  out  more  about  UltraData,  and  the  peofrie 

who  are  using  it,  send  this  coupon  to 

AKI,  4200 150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  Washington  9805Z 


UltraData  is  AKI's  latest  high-speed 
error  detecting  and  correcting  data 
transmission  system.  The  UltraData  is 
designed  specifically  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  and  it’s  the  standard  for 
national  publishing  houses,  syndi¬ 
cated  news-services,  and  regional 
printers,  because  it’s  the  best  system 
they  can  buy. 

UltraData  transmits  and  re¬ 
ceives  up  to  120  characters  per 
second,  and  runs  an  automatic  error 
detection  program  after  every  1 28 
characters.  If  the  transmission  isn’t 


exactly  right,  UltraData  goes  back  and 
sends  it  again  until  everything  is 
received  letter  perfect. 

UltraData  transmits  a  full  news¬ 
paper  column  in  40  seconds.  In  an 
eight-hour  day  it  can  transmit  over 
fourteen  thousand  column  inches,  and 
around  the  clock  it  will  digest  over 
6000  pages  of  manuscript. 

UltraData  is  code  transparent. 
No  matter  what  your  transmission  is, 
TTS,  BCD,  ASCII,  EBCDIC,  what  you 
see  is  what  you  get. 


UltraData  is  available  as  a  trans¬ 
mitter,  receiver,  or  in  a  half-duplex 
send  and  receive  unit,  so  you  only  pay 
for  the  exact  capabilities  you  need  in 
a  transmission  system,  and  all  you 
lease  from  the  phone  company  are 
the  lines  themselves  and  the  DAA. 

UltraData  is  simply  the  state-of- 
the-art  in  graphics  data  transmission, 
and  it's  available  only  from  AKI. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 
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S.F.  antitrust  suit,  Patty  case  (MORE)  topics 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

A  lot  of  scuttlebutt  was  tossed 
around  at  Media  ’75,  \_MORE'\  maga¬ 
zine’s  First  West  Coast  Media  Con¬ 
ference  (February  21-23),  but  it  was 
useful  in  providing  a  forum  for  the 
1,200  attending  the  23  panels  (and 
three  parties)  on  topics  ranging  from 
covering  the  Hearst  kidnap  case. 
Mayor  Alioto,  consumer  problems, 
sports,  the  economy  to  obscenity,  mo¬ 
nopoly  journalism,  investigative  re¬ 
porting  and  women  in  the  media. 

There  was  a  mix  of  establishment 
and  alternative  press  at  parties  and 
panels,  from  Tom  Eastham,  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
to  Jann  Wenner,  publisher  of  Rolling 
Stone.  There  was  activist  Jerr>’  Rubin. 
Even  Steve  Weed,  Patty  Hearst’s  old 
boyfriend,  attended  a  few  panels. 

Most  of  the  panels  were  invaded  by 
about  a  dozen  black  picketers,  from  a 
group  called  Community  Coalition  for 
Media  Change,  lifting  signs  charging 
what  they  called  (MORE)’s  “phony 
white  liberals”  with  putting  together 
a  “racist”  convention.  And  women 
journalists  charged  (MORE)  with  not 
having  enough  female  representation 
on  the  panels. 

And  of  course,  an  outspoken  panel 
member,  a  black,  was  Earl  Caldwell, 
former  Neiv  York  Times  reporter,  who 
took  part  in  the  Saturday  night, 
packed  session  on  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  or  “Getting  the  Goods  on  the  Bad¬ 
dies.” 

Caldwell  said  “All  reporting  worth 
anything  is  investigative.  Investigative 
reporting  is  the  guts  of  the  newspaper 
business.  If  we  can’t  do  that,  what  can 
we  do?  .  .  .  People  who  operate  the 
American  press  are  too  timid.”  He  was 
also  worried  al>out  the  tendency  of  re¬ 
porters  to  be  used  as  spies. 

Moderator  was  Tom  Petit,  NBC 
News.  Other  panelists  were  Jim  Drink- 
hall,  reporter  from  Overdrive,  a  truck¬ 
ing  magazine  which  Drinkhall  says  has 
published  stories  newspapers  haven’t 
even  touched;  Hank  Greenspun,  Las 
Vegas  Sun  publisher  who  spoke  out  on 
“innuendoes  aimed  at  me”;  Jack  Nel¬ 
son,  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  who  kidded  he  was  “inter¬ 
ested  in  what  Hank  knows  about  How¬ 
ard  Hughes”;  and  James  Phelan,  free¬ 
lancer  whose  manuscript  on  Hughes 
was  allegedly  stolen  by  Clifford  Ir¬ 
ving. 

Nelson,  a  reporter  27  years,  said, 
“I’ve  never  had  a  story  censored.  I’m 
not  saying  there  aren’t  papers  where 
a  reporter  has  problems.” 

Should  newsman  break  the  law? 

“What  steps  can  journalists  take  to 
use  the  de\ices  of  the  police  state? 
Can  we  break  the  law  to  get  informa¬ 
tion?”  asked  someone  in  the  audience. 
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Caldwell  said,  “There  are  times  when 
you  have  to  break  the  law  to  do  things. 
Reporters  have  a  longstanding  practice 
of  getting  information  from  telephone 
records.  Most  recently  the  FBI  used 
phone  records  and  reporters  called  foul. 
What  makes  reporters  any  better  to 
break  the  law?”  Caldwell  continued, 
“There  were  a  number  of  things  I’ve 
done  that  were  illegal,  but  I  won’t 
say  what.” 

There  may  be  a  point  where  Drink- 
hall  said  he  might  cross  the  line  of 
legality.  He  did  a  story  on  Ed  Mc¬ 
Mahon  and  an  organized  crime  figure 
who  borrowed  money  from  the  Team¬ 
sters  Union,  and  the  writer  determined 
the  money  went  into  a  film  company. 
The  policy  on  Greenspun’s  newspaper? 
“Yes,  get  the  information.” 

Nelson  said  it  depends  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  “The  point  is 
not  that  you  are  violating  the  law,  but 
talking  someone  else  into  it  too.  But  I 
really  can’t  think  where  I  have  violated 
the  law.” 

Greenspun  said,  “When  I  say  get  the 
information,  it  doesn’t  always  mean 
by  illegal  means.” 

Monopoly  journalism 

Sessions  on  monopolies  and  obscenity 
were  held  simultaneously,  but  while 
the  obscenity  one  lasted  longer,  the 
monopoly  one  was  much  more  heated 
and  controversial.  “Can  Two  Live  as 
Cheaply  as  One?”  was  the  question.  A 
number  of  panelists  previously  billed  to 
appear  didn’t  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  Jack  Doughty,  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer,  was  said  to  be  still  in  Asia. 
And  with  Mike  Howard,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  there  was  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  with  the  planners  al)Out  what  day 
he  was  to  appear.  John  Rogers,  Denver 
Post,  couldn’t  come;  he  had  to  speak  at 
a  careers  in  journalism  gathering  in 
Denver.  Greg  Gregston,  San  Diego 
Union,  called  in  sick.  And  William 
Hearst  III,  who  had  appeared  the  day 
before  at  a  panel  on  the  Patty  Hearst 
case,  wanted  to  spend  time  else¬ 
where.  Mavor  Alioto  was  set  to 
appear  until  two  weeks  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  but  his  press  secretary  said 
Alioto  changed  his  mind. 

So  that  left  Larry  Kramer,  who  is 
an  assistant  to  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  the  moderator,  with  still 
getting  together  a  panel  to  discuss  mo¬ 
nopolies.  He  recruited  George  Laine, 
Long  Reach  Press-Telegram,  Don  Mor¬ 
rison,  contributing  editor  of  Time 
Magazine,  Ed  Orloff,  associate  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  David  Shaw,  press  critic 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  George 
Reading.  KRON-tv,  and  Steve  Barnett, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communications  law. 

The  San  Francisco  Ray  Guardian’s 
antitrust  suit  against  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  newspapers,  set  for  trial 
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May  19  before  Chief  Judge  Oliver  J. 
Carter  of  the  federal  district  court, 
came  up  for  discussion. 

(For  background,  the  Guaridan’s  case 
will  be  tried  together  with  another  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  San  Francisco 
dailies  brought  by  the  owners  of  the 
former  Weinstein’s  department  store, 
which  charges  it  closed  its  seven 
branches  and  went  out  of  business  as 
a  result  of  the  doubling  of  advertising 
rates  produced  by  the  1965  merger  be¬ 
tween  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner 
printing  operations. 

The  Guardian’s  suit,  filed  in  1970, 
challenges  the  “joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment”  of  the  dailies.  In  that  deal,  San 
Francisco’s  Hearst-ovmed  Neivs  Call 
Rulletin  was  eliminated,  the  Examiner 
switched  from  morning  to  afternoon, 
a  combined  Sunday  paper  started  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  the  joint  printing  com¬ 
pany  was  created.  A  combination  ad 
rate  was  decided.  The  papers  say  the 
agreement  is  exempted  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  by  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act;  the  Guardian,  published  by 
Bruce  Brugmann,  says  it  isn’t,  and  is 
asking  for  an  order  to  break  up  the 
agreement.) 

Barnett,  a  counsel  for  the  Guardian, 
charged  the  joint  operating  agreement 
“puts  the  two  papers  in  bed  together.” 
He  said  the  papers  hav’e  an  agreement 
not  to  compete.  But  Orloff  contended 
the  two  papers  do  compete  with  each 
other.  Kramer  noted  that  the  Examiner, 
in  the  last  election,  endorsed  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  the  Chronicle,  all  Repub¬ 
licans. 

Kramer  says  “It  really  is  two  sep¬ 
arate  worlds  lietween  the  two  papers.” 
The  employes,  he  said,  don’t  even  cross 
beyond  the  printing  area  between  the 
papers.  Kramer  noted  he  wished  he 
could  have  gotten  some  representatives 
from  the  Chronicle,  such  as  Charles 
Theriot  or  Abe  Mellinkoff,  to  voice 
their  opinions. 

Kramer  was  asked  how  he  perceives 
the  Examiner.  “We’ve  come  down  hard 
on  utilities.  And  it  was  page  one  in  the 
Examiner  on  the  new  SLA  hit  list, 
which  included  the  Chronicle  publisher 
Theriot.  Consumer  advocates  feel  they 
can  get  their  stories  into  the  Examiner. 
.4nd  if  the  ad  rates  are  so  high,  what 
stops  another  paper  from  going  into 
business?”  Barnett  said  there  were  all 
kinds  of  obstacles. 

The  Guardian  is  challenging  whether 
Hearst’s  papers  or  the  Chronicle  were 
actually  “failing”  before  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Barnett  said.  Kramer,  who  did 
his  masters  thesis  at  Harvard  on  the 
Hear.st  Corporation,  said,  “I’ve  seen  the 
figures  for  the  Hearst  papers  and  they 
were  dropping  before  the  agreement, 
but  I  can’t  give  them  out.  The  figures 
will  probably  have  to  be  made  available 
in  court.” 

Morrison  asked,  “Why  do  privately- 
owned  newspapers  insist  on  being  so 
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secretive  about  their  financial  records?” 

Said  Barnett;  “There’s  not  much  the 
public  can  do  about  monopolies.” 

David  Shaw  said  he  was  thinking 
about  doing  a  story  about  monopolies 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “Do  we  or 
do  we  not  have  good  newspapers  is  a 
question  we  should  ask,  rather  than  do 
we  have  monopolies,”  he  said. 

Morrison  and  Reading  agreed  with 
Shaw.  Some  in  the  audience  said,  yes, 
there  can  be  a  good  monopoly  situation 
if  the  newspapers  are  good.  Morrison 
said  lack  of  competition,  however,  is 
felt  in  a  newspaper’s  coverage  of  it¬ 
self.  “You  rarely  find  out  things  which 
affect  the  newspaper  directly.” 

In  the  consumer  reporting  work¬ 
shop,  Nancy  Skelton,  Sacramento  Bee, 
said  that  she  has  problems  getting 
consumer  stories  into  the  Bee  in  the 
form  that  she  wants  them.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  reporters  use  their  union 
in  preventing  their  stories  from  getting 
too  edited.  Her  problem  at  the  Bee,  she 
said,  is  not  usually  being  able  to  name 
names  and  products,  or  naming  Sacra¬ 
mento  businesses.  She  was  able  to  do 
an  expose  on  Chevy  Monza  and  the  fact 
that  tire  chains  couldn’t  be  put  on  the 
car.  “We  just  decided  to  go  on  in  the 
name  of  honest  journalism  and  print 
it.”  And  she  did  one  on  “Power-Pak,” 
showing  that  the  product,  which  was 
supposed  to  increase  gas  mileage,  did 
nothing.  “That  was  exposed  on  the 
front  page,  and  the  product  isn’t  in 
business  anymore.” 

She  said  an  effort  is  needed  to  up¬ 
grade  consumer  reporting,  to  making 
it  straightforward.  “Publishers,  because 
they’re  in  business,  are  in  it  for  a 
profit  and  advertising.  We  need  to 
convince  them  to  name  names  and 
brands  so  the  consumer — hand-strapped 
in  the  economy — can  benefit.  If  we 
write  vague  stories,  we’ll  not  benefit 
anybody.”  Skelton  also  did  a  drug  com¬ 
parison  pricing  story,  showing  that 
prescriptions  for  a  drug  by  its  brand 
name  costs  more  than  the  generic  name. 
She  worked  with  a  doctor,  who  gave  her 
prescriptions,  20  with  brand  names, 
and  20  with  generic  names. 

The  media  and  the  SLA 

In  the  session  on  the  Hearst  case: 
the  media  and  the  SLA,  William  Hearst 
III,  said,  “I’m  not  Patty’s  brother,  but 
her  first  cousin.  I  stayed  at  my  uncle’s 
home  until  June  and  was  there  when 
the  editors  and  writers  were  trying  to 
talk  to  Randy.  Why  I’m  here  is  to  give 
some  insight  as  a  family  member  what 
the  thinking  was.” 

Carol  Pogash,  Examiner  reporter 
who  lives  in  Berkeley  and  who  had  the 
story  on  the  SLA  before  Patty  was  kid¬ 
napped,  said,  “It  was  frustrating  cover¬ 
ing  the  kidnap  story  while  working  on 
a  Hearst  paper.  Randolph  Hearst  was 
first  a  father,  second,  an  editor.  It  was 
an  odd  situation,  calling  our  editor  in 
his  Hillsborough  home  (he  since  moved 
these  last  few  weeks  into  the  city)  and 
getting  a  statement.  Hearst  held  the 
press  conferences  after  the  Examiner 
deadline  to  be  fair  to  the  Chronicle.  I 


found  out  that  if  people  on  papers 
want  to  limit  what  goes  in,  they  do  it 
.  .  .  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I’d 
get  a  job  elsewhere  so  I  could  have 
really  covered  the  story.  Newspapers,  I 
found,  really  aren’t  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  I  thought  them  to  be,” 

Young  Hearst,  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  (his  uncle)  at  the  Examiner,  and 
presently  working  in  the  capacity  of  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  said  later  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  “When  the  first  SLA  com¬ 
munique  started  to  arrive,  we  felt  there 
seemed  an  understanding  in  the  com¬ 
munique  that  the  papers  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  man;  that  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  it  would  place  the  SLA  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  We  were  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  stories  that  were  to  occur. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  it,  a 
blunder,  and  a  stupid  thing  to  happen. 

I  don’t  know  why  mixups  occurred.  Re¬ 
porters  from  our  own  papers  were 
given  more  of  a  brushoff  than  other 
papers.” 

Someone  suggested  that  Randolph 
Hearst  tried  to  keep  the  media  from 
putting  out  information.  “Willie” 
Hearst  said,  “I  don’t  know  of  any  case 
where  Randv  called  anv  news  manager 
to  ask  what  they  had.”  Carol  Craven, 
a  substitute  on  the  panel  for  television 
personalitv  Marilyn  Baker,  said,  “There 
is  no  question  the  management  of  the 
media  in  San  Francisco  cooperated 
with  the  Hearst  family  in  withholding 
information.”  A  question  was,  “Was 
there  a  blackmail  of  the  press  in  print¬ 
ing  communiques?”  Baker,  who  was  ob¬ 
viously  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  most 
of  the  (MORE)  audience,  was  accused 
of  only  having  police  sources  in  her 
investigative  reporting.  Someone  said 
the  press  didn’t  do  enough  to  portray 
SLA  members,  and  Tim  Findley,  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone  and  formerlv  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  said,  “I  didn’t  believe  in  some  of 
the  things  the  Chronicle  did,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  free  press.  The  press  went  to 
great  lengths  in  humanizing  SLA  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  (MORE)  convention  in  New 
York  City  will  be  May  8-11  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel,  with  women’s  workshops 
the  first  day,  and  the  rest  panels,  de¬ 
bates,  films,  a  media  midway  with  “fun 
booths.”  One  session  will  deal  with  the 
CIA  and  the  use  of  reporters  as 
“fronts,”  it  was  announced. 

• 

Black  weekly  paper 
started  in  Asheville 

The  Black  Post,  a  weekly  newspaper 
for  the  Negro  communities  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  began  publication  in 
Asheville  recently  by  Spencer  James 
Williams  Enterprise  Inc. 

A  member  of  the  National  News 
Service,  the  new  weekly  is  being  edited 
by  Randall  Lanier. 

Lanier  holds  a  Master’s  degree  in 
religion  from  Yale  University  and  has 
studied  at  the  International  Christian 
University  at  Tokyo,  Japan  and  at 
Grenoble  University,  Grenoble,  France. 
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He  served  for  two  years  as  minister  in 
the  Avery’s  Creek  and  Sardis  Metho¬ 
dist  churches  near  Asheville. 

According  to  Lanier,  the  Black  Post 
will  carry  features,  news  coverage,  lo¬ 
cal  and  national,  church  events,  mar¬ 
riages,  births,  obituaries  and  household 
hints.  It  will  also  feature  sports  and 
offerings  from  children.  There  will  also 
be  special  articles  on  black  history. 

Lanier  has  had  four  years  experience 
in  the  federal  poverty  programs  of 
Henderson,  Transylvania,  Madison  and 
Buncombe  Counties  and  has  taught  re¬ 
ligion  and  philosophy  and  served  as  a 
guidance  counselor  for  three  years  at 
Allen  High  School  in  Asheville. 

The  Post’s  views,  according  to  La¬ 
nier,  will  be  reflected  from  the  black 
perspective  and  for  “all  citizens  who 
wish  to  be  better  informed,  more 
aware  and  willing  to  join  with  one  an¬ 
other  exploring  new  ways  to  unify  the 
world  by  learning  to  understand,  tol¬ 
erate  and — hopefully — accept  differ¬ 
ences.” 

• 

UPI  cancellations 
said  ‘not  excessive’ 

Following  the  15  percent  rate  in¬ 
crease  made  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  to  client  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  January  5,  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  received  notification  of  cancellations 
from  “a  number  of  clients”  but  a 
spokesman  said  UPI  does  not  consider 
the  number  any  larger  than  those  which 
followed  previous  assessments. 

Cancellations  have  been  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  service  and  follow  no  geo¬ 
graphic  pattern.  By  way  of  a  profile 
of  the  reaction.  Cal  Thornton,  UPI 
vicepresident  for  marketing,  did  say 
that  the  largest  number  of  cancella¬ 
tions  is  from  radio  stations;  and  most 
are  small  market. 

Thornton  said  that  the  question  was 
whether  the  number  of  notices  of  can¬ 
cellation  was  unusually  severe.  “In  our 
opinion,  the  answer  is  an  unqualified 
no.”  The  response,  he  added,  was  no 
more  than  expected — it  was  “not  ex¬ 
cessive,  not  dramatic.” 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  vicepresident  and 
editor  in  chief,  also  said  that  discussing 
notification  of  cancellations  in  numbers 
is  “a  problem”  in  that  a  client  giving 
notification  in  January  may  have  a 
contract  that  doesn’t  expire  until  next 
January  or  later.  Generally,  UPI  con¬ 
tracts  are  from  2  to  5  years.  Stevenson 
said  UPI  hopes  such  cancellations  can 
be  resolved  tefore  services  to  those  cli¬ 
ents  actually  expire. 

• 

Bicycle  series  set 

“Back  to  Bikes”,  a  seven-part  series 
written  by  Stan  Chess  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate’s 
“Dr.  Bicycle”  column,  is  being  offered 
as  a  Springtime  feature.  The  series  will 
include  hints  on  how  to  buy  a  bicycle, 
ways  to  prevent  bike  theft,  safe  cycling 
rules  and  how  to  plan  w’eekend  touring. 
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Year  of  Energy  Action 

Energy  from  the  sun?  Eventually. 
But  let’s  put  coal  to  work  now 

We’re  high  on  solar  energy— rays  from  the  sun  that  can  spin  this  laboratory 
radiometer  at  3,000  revolutions  a  minute.  Fact  is,  Mobil  is  investing  up  to 
$30  million  in  the  development  of  solar  cells  to  convert  sunlight  into  electricity. 

But  let’s  not  be  deluded.  Solar  energy  on  a  scale  significant  to  the 
U.S.  economy  is  a  decade  or  more  away.  Despite  its  eventual  promise,  America 
must  depend  in  the  interim  on  energy  from  conventional  sources.  Nuclear 
power,  sure.  But  mostly  oil  and  natural  gas.  And  coal. 

Right  now,  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  making  up  U.S.  energy  scarcity 
is  coal.  This  country  has  enough  in  the  ground  to  last  more  than  200  years.  Yet, 
we’re  using  less  of  it  than  we  did  in  the  late  1 940s. 

Why?  Partly  because  coal  has  been  driven  out  of  energy  markets  by  oil 
and  especially  natural  gas  (because  the  price  was  kept  artificially  low  by 
Federal  Power  Commission  regulation). 

Today,  the  problem  is  that  under  existing  sulfur-content  regulations, 
much  of  America’s  coal  can’t  be  burned. 

What’s  the  answer?  Continue  to  protect  public  health  through  concern 
for  clean  air.  But  temper  regulation  with  common  sense.  For  example,  allow 
utilities  to  burn  coal  with  a  higher  sulfur  content  on  days  when  atmospheric 
conditions  and  wind  directions  are  right. 

Perhaps  by  the  1 990s,  coal  can  provide  the  U.S.  with  synthetic  crude  oil 
and, maybe  even  earlier,  with  synthetic  gas.  Several  gasification  plants  are 
already  being  built.  Liquefaction  will  take  longer,  because  the  process  is  so 
costly,  and  because  there  are  research  bugs  still  to  be  overcome.  (Mobil 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research  to  produce 
gasoline  from  coal-derived  methanol.) 

With  coal  coming  back  into  style,  America  must  update  quickly  the  long- 
neglected  coal  industry.  Needed  are  new  mines,  new  equipment,  skilled 
manpower,  plenty  of  research.  It  will  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
we  can’t  afford  to  wait.  Not  if  our  country’s  dependence  on  costly  foreign  oil 
is  to  be  reduced. 

So  let’s  give  coal  a  chance.  It’s  another  way  to  make  1 975  the  Year  of 
Energy  Action. 


Mobir 
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Editor-publisher 
disagree  on  job 
turnover  of  gals 

A  city  editor  once  exclaimed  “I  would 
trade  two  female  reporters  for  a  good 
wastebasket,”  and  no  one  said  any¬ 
thing;  but  Carol  Sutton,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
said  if  that  were  uttered  today,  it 
would  not  go  unchallenged. 

Three  women  in  editorial  manager¬ 
ial  jobs  on  newspapers  fielded  a  flurry 
of  questions  from  a  male-dominated  au¬ 
dience  after  brief  talks  in  a  “Women 
in  the  Newsroom”  session,  moderated 
by  Stanly  Asimov,  assistant  publisher, 
Neu'sday,  at  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Winter  Workshop 
(March  10). 

They  were  asked  questions  relating  to 
discrimination  in  pay,  staff’s  attitudes, 
women’s  titles,  length  women  stay  on 
jobs,  whether  women  are  getting  ahead 
because  they  are  women,  and  w’omen’s 
family  problems. 

Asimov  said  several  women  have  left 
Newsday  because  their  husbands  were 
transferred.  To  that,  Christy  Bulkeley, 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Sarato- 
gian,  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  said,  “I  know  of 
some  families  where  the  man  would 
move  if  his  wife  got  promoted.  On  our 
staff,  the  men  split  with  their  wives 
staying  home  with  the  children  if  they 
are  sick.” 

Bulkeley  said  the  average  female  re¬ 
porter  stays  on  her  job  as  long  as  the 
average  male,  but  Asimov  said  that 
hasn’t  been  his  observ’ation  at  News- 
day,  which  has  kept  a  close  check  on 
turnover  for  the  past  two  years. 

Judith  Brown,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  the  third  panelist, 
said,  “We  recognize  that  things  come 
along,  that  women  journalists  may  have 
to  take  off  a  half  hour  occasionally  in 
the  morning  to  get  a  child  off,  but  men, 
we  realize,  take  off  to  get  haircuts.” 

In  her  talk,  Bulkeley  urged  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  to  subscribe  to  the 
monthly  “Media  Report  to  Women,” 
which  comes  out  of  Washington,  D.C., 
for  an  overview  of  what  is  happening 
with  women  in  communication  fields. 
She  said  the  current  issue  features  a 
report  on  women  suing  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  at  Newsday.  Asimov  replied, 
“Well,  they  don’t  always  get  both 
sides.” 

Someone  asked  about  the  trio’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  women  on  their 
staffs.  “Do  they  accept  you  as  their 
boss?”  Sutton  said,  “There  is  a  real  de¬ 
light  among  women  and  they  are  sup¬ 
portive.”  Brown  said,  “That’s  true  at 
my  paper  too ;  they’re  very  cooper¬ 
ative.” 

“Are  women  moving  up  because  they 
are  women,  or  because  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  male  world?”  was  another 
publisher’s  question.  Sutton  said,  “I 
can’t  believe  that  anyone  in  a  manage- 
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ment  position  is  going  to  put  someone 
in  they  don’t  feel  will  contribute  to  a 
better  product.  I  do  feel,  however,  the 
profession  has  been  dominated  by  men.” 
Brown  said,  “I  think  there  is  a  trend 
to  assess  individuals  as  individuals.  We 
all  have  something  to  lose  if  we  don’t 
place  someone  in  who  is  good.” 

She  said  that  newspapers  should  ac¬ 
cent  women  in  copy  as  individuals,  and 
not  as  the  wives  of  so-and-so. 

In  discussion,  Bulkeley  conceded  that 
“These  days,  if  a  guy  or  gal  are 
equal,  the  gal  might  get  the  job.  But 
that’s  okay  now.  It  will  equal  out.” 

“Do  you  think  the  content  of  the 
newspaper  has  improved  because  of  the 
perceptions  of  women?”  they  were 
asked  by  Asimov.  Sutton  said  that  hav¬ 
ing  women  in  key  positions  will  reflect 
part  of  society  in  the  outlook  of  the 
newspaper,  that  the  newspaper  “bene¬ 
fits  from  life  experience,  and  yes, 
makes  it  more  balanced.” 

“I  disagree,”  said  Brown,  “with 
things  like  ‘a  woman  is  more  compas¬ 
sionate.’  ”  Qualities  such  as  compassion 
and  perception  are  an  individual  thing, 
she  said.  “It’s  totally  wrong,  as  one 
woman  expressed  at  a  meeting  I  at¬ 
tended,”  Brown  said,  “to  say  that 
women  belong  on  newspapers  because 
of  qualities  they  possess.” 

A  difference  between  being  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  female  rather  than  male 
is  that  the  woman  has  to  waste  a  lot 
of  her  time  turning  down  a  lot  of 
speeches,  said  Bulkeley.  “And  it  has 
taken  me  until  now  to  try  to  pick  up 
checks,”  she  said.  “When  you  are  a  re¬ 
porter,  it’s  always  getting  the  boss  to 
pick  up  your  check.  But  now,  with  me 
as  publisher,  the  game  is,  ‘Who  will 
pick  up  the  boss’s  check?’  ”  With  that 
quip,  John  Heselden,  Gannett  Co.  vice¬ 
president/personnel,  stood  up  to  say, 
“Now'  we  know  why  the  Saratogian 
has  the  highest  profits  in  history.” 

What  about  “the  risks  of  promoting 
women  from  the  outside  over  w'ithin” 
was  another  topic  throw'n  in  the  ring. 
Sutton  said  she  doesn’t  know'  of  too 
much  promoting  of  women,  but  that  al¬ 
most  all  of  it  is  “from  within.” 

“Do  you  feel  there  is  conscious  dis¬ 
crimination?”  asked  Asimov.  “Yes,” 
said  Bulkeley,  “As  for  unconscious 
discrimination,  men  think  that  the 
turnover  for  women  is  higher,  but  it 
really  isn’t.” 

Pay  gripes 

The  results  of  an  ASNE  Bulletin 
survey  indicated  the  main  gripe  w'omen 
journalists  have  is  discrimination  in 
pay. 

Brown  said  only  a  few  women  report¬ 
ers  reported  they  receive  the  same  pay 
as  the  man  in  a  similar  position.  She 
headed  the  ASNE  ad  hoc  committee  to 
study  women  in  journalism.  Question¬ 
naires  w'ere  sent  out,  as  part  of  the 
survey,  which  asked  publishers  if  they 
had  w'omen  in  such  jobs  as  editorial 
editor  or  writer,  if  they  were  studying 
the  possibility  of  putting  a  woman  in 
managerial  positions  and  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  a  woman  can  serve  in  one  of 
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these  higher  positions. 

She  said  the  problem  of  family  ob¬ 
ligation  and  divided  loyalties  did  ex¬ 
ist,  that  many  highly  qualified  women 
had  to  remove  themselves  from  top  jobs 
because  of  family  interests.  Brow'n 
said  she  recommended  the  committee 
be  dissolved  after  two  years. 

“There  is  a  feeling  most  women  want 
to  be  promoted  because  of  their  capac¬ 
ity  and  not  because  of  sex.” 

Brow'n  began  w'ork  at  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  Herald  in  1951,  w'orked  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  “even  covering 
men’s  clubs,”  and  she  edited  the  mod¬ 
ern  living  section  and  wrote  editorials 
before  becoming  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  “I  never  w'rote  society  page  sto¬ 
ries  at  any  time.”  The  paper  includes 
women  as  society  editor,  modem  living 
editor  and  political  reporter.  There  are 
no  w'omen  in  a  copy  desk  position ;  “w'e 
haven’t  found  any  w'omen  who  wanted 
to  do  that  .  .  .  Women  here,  really, 
have  always  been  an  ongoing  thing.” 

Carol  Sutton  (“I  learned  mv  news¬ 
paper  economics  from  Norm  Isaacs”) 
said  20,000  w'omen — or  a  third  of  the 
total  newsroom  population — are  in  the 
new'sroom  today.  She  said  226  w'omen 
are  in  positions  such  as  news  editor, 
city  editor,  associate  editor,  editor  and 
publisher.  At  the  Courier-Journal,  she 
said,  one-third  of  the  copy  desk  are 
women,  and  two  assistant  news  editors 
and  an  assistant  citv  editor  are  women. 

“No  doubt  promoting  women  will  be¬ 
come  a  very  usual  thing  to  do,”  said 
Sutton. 

“Mv  reporters  are  often  asked, 
“What’s  it  like  to  work  for  a  woman? 
...  I  hone  women  or  reporters  won’t 
be  confronted  in  the  future  with  these 
questions.” 

Christv  Bulkelev  said  she  hears  male 
publishers  say.  “When  we’re  looking 
around  for  people  to  promote  into  man¬ 
agerial  jobs,  where  are  we  going  to  find 
women?” 

“All  I  hear  from  women  is,  ‘Nobody 
ever  asks  us,’  Talk  to  the  women  at 
your  staff  parties,”  urged  Bulkeley. 
“Many  are  verv  interested,  if  you  in¬ 
quire  about  their  future  ambitions,  in 
being  in  managerial  positions. 

“Take  a  closer  look  at  what  they’re 
doing  outside  the  office.  Many  women 
are  working  hard  after  hours  in 
the  office  in  voluntary  organizations  in 
management  capacities.  They’re  in 
NOW,  the  Women’s  Political  Caucus, 
Women  in  Communications.  Watch 
their  outside  activities,  and  you’ll  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 

“Many  refuse  to  accept  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  women.  Think  of  when  you  had 
an  emergency  situation  and  who  did 
the  work  and  who  got  the  overtime. 
Women  can  make  good  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters,”  said  Bulkeley,  Some¬ 
one  in  the  audience  noted  that  while 
one  woman  refused  to  fly  in  an  air¬ 
plane  to  a  flood  or  some  such  disaster, 
that  women  worked  good  on  a  team  in 
the  Attica  story. 

What  Bulkeley  said  then,  essentially, 
is  “Look  closer  at  women.”  They  could 
very  well  be  in  a  managerial  position. 
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Hopes  grow  dim  for  Kastenmeier’s  new  shield  bill 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Once  again  Representative  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier  (D. — Wise.)  is  trying  to 
have  enacted  a  law  protecting  newsmen 
from  being  forced  to  testify  about  their 
confidential  sources. 

The  general  outlook  for  passage, 
however,  appears  dim. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Kas¬ 
tenmeier’s  media-backed  shield  law 
(H.R.  5928)  was  accepted  by  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  but  it  founder¬ 
ed  in  the  full  committee. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  bill  was  that  it  gave  a  qualified 
privilege  to  withhold  confidential  in¬ 
formation  during  civil  and  criminal 
trials  and  an  absolute  privilege  to 
withhold  confidential  information  at  all 
other  legislative,  executive,  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  including  before  grand 
juries  and  at  pre-trial  sessions. 

At  a  session  of  the  full  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  opponents  attack¬ 
ed  that  bill  from  three  viewpoints.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Drinan,  a  liberal  Democrat 
from  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  bill 
because  he  favored  absolute  privilege 
across  the  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  liberal 
Democrat,  Representative  Mezvinsky  of 
Iowa,  spoke  out  for  no  shield  law  at  all, 
holding  that  the  First  Amendment  is 
all  the  shield  law  newsmen  need.  Re¬ 
publican  Representatives  Hogan,  of 
Maryland,  and  Wiggins  of  California, 
maintained  the  Kastenmeier  bill  went 
too  far  to  aid  reporters  and  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  should  not  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  responsibilities  of 
other  citizens. 

Despite  the  criticisms,  the  bill  was 
given  wide  media  support,  notably  from 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Scripps-Howard,  CBS,  NBC,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

The  new  Kastenmeier  bill  (H.R. 
215),  which  he  has  introduced  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  Republican  Representa¬ 
tives  Railsback  of  Illinois  and  Cohen 
of  Maine,  is  an  amended,  stream-lined 
version  of  the  previous  bill. 

Originally  the  bill  was  identified  as 
“A  bill  to  provide  a  privilege  for  news¬ 
men  against  the  compelled  disclosure  of 
certain  information  and  sources  of 
information.”  The  new  measure  is  “A 
bill  to  protect  news  sources  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  compulsory  disclosure  by 
newsmen.” 

Sections  of  H.R.  5928  which  de¬ 
fined  “confidential  information”  and 
“confidential  source”  are  omitted. 

To  the  definition  of  what  individuals 
the  law  sees  as  newsmen  has  been 
added  a  parenthesis — “including  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  association  or 
other  legal  entity  existing  under  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State.” 


The  heart  of  this  session’s  bill,  part 
of  which  is  new,  comes  under  Sections 
3,  4  and  7. 

Section  3  reads:  “Except  as  qualified 
by  sections  4  and  7  of  this  Act,  in  any 
Federal  or  State  proceeding  (including 
a  grand  jury  or  pretrial  proceeding) 
no  individual  called  to  testify  or  pro¬ 
vide  other  information  (by  subpoena 
of  otherwise)  shall  be  required  to  dis¬ 
close  information  or  the  identity  of  a 
source  of  information  received  or  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  news¬ 
man.” 

And  Section  4:  “At  the  trial  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  a 


newsman  may  be  required  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  a  source  of  information 

or  any  other  information  if - 

“(1)  the  identity  or  information  w-as 
not  received  or  obtained  by  him  in 
expressed  or  implied  confidence  in  his 
capacity  as  a  newsman,  or 

“(2)  the  court  finds  that  the  party 
seeking  the  identity  or  information  has 
established  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence - 

“A.  that  disclosure  of  such  identity 
or  information  is  indispensable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  offense  charged, 
the  cause  of  the  action  pleaded,  or  the 
defense  interposed  in  such  action; 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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It’s  our  birthday. 

WE’RE  TEN  YEARS  OLD 


Ten  years  ago  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  made  its  first 
contact  with  a  key  communications  executive.  Now, 
ten  years  later,  our  professional  recruiters 
personally  interview  over  100  key  executives  each 
day. 

We’re  saving  clients  valuable  time,  confidentially 
exposing  their  opportunity  to  more  potential 
candidates  than  they  could  locate  in  any  other  way. 
Our  clients  find  the  use  of  an  outside  recruiter  Is 
the  easiest  way  possible  to  solve  a  troublesome 
management  problem. 

So,  we’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity— our  tenth 
birthday— to  say  thanks  to  all  those  who’ve  helped 
us  grow.  And,  we  pledge  to  continue  the  high 
standards  of  professional  recruiting  you’ve  come  to 
expect. 


NEWSPAPER 

Executive  recruitment  speciaiists  in 
Generai  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanicai,  Circulation  and 
Editorial  areas. 


Management  Consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment  for  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Direct  Mail  and  Outdoor,  Radio,  Television,  Cable  TV. 


Ron 
Curtis 
Q  Company 


O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East  River  Road, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 
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J.  Raymond  Dowd,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  New  York  News — re¬ 
tired  in  February  after  45  years  of 
service. 


news-people 


Bob  Kurland,  sportswriter,  Bergen 
(N.J.)  Record — elected  president  N.Y. 
Chapter  Professional  Football  Writers 
Assn,  of  America. 


W.  Leonard  Evans,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  Tuesday  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 1975  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  mini  Achievement  Award, 
highest  award  given  by  the  U.  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Alumni  Assn. 


Charles  Staton,  circulation  dept., 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital — ^to 
circulation  director,  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat.  Both  papers 
are  owned  by  Donrey  Media  Group. 


Don  Bolden,  news  editor,  Burlington 
(N.C.)  Daily  Times-News — to  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  succeeding  Ralph  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Frank  Sipe — to  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  Clayton  Hall. 


Robert  T.  Butler,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  and  p.r.  firm — elected  presi¬ 
dent. 


CARTOON  buff  Joseph  Ostrow  (center),  senior  vicepresident  at  Young  and  Rubicam,  receives 
autographed  original  King  Features  cartoons  of  Blondie  and  Hagar,  The  Horrible,  from  John  E. 
Lang  (left),  executive  vicepresident  of  Puck  The  Comic  Weekly,  and  Irving  Lester  (right), 
Puck's  sales  manager.  The  cartoons  will  hang  on  the  "Comic  Wall  of  Fame"  in  Ostrow's  office. 


Bob  Firestone,  assistant  day  city  ed¬ 
itor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer — retired  af¬ 
ter  a  40-year  newspaper  career. 


William  M.  Dowd,  copy  desk  head, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American — to 
associate  managing  editor  of  news  op¬ 
erations.  He  succeeds  I.  Edward  Bal¬ 
lard,  who  retired  Feb.  28  after  50 
years  with  the  paper. 


KNIGHTS  KNIGHTS 

rth  fourth 

I  ^  a  f  t  ' 


William  P.  Ridenour,  manager  of 
major  advertising  accounts,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram — pro¬ 
moted  to  sales  manager  of  the  new  ma¬ 
jor  and  national  advertising  division. 
James  M.  Koleszar,  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  paper’s  Redlands  bu¬ 
reau,  will  be  Ridenour’s  assistant. 


David  Bowes,  columnist  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post — named  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor. 


The  Story  of  the  Miami  Herald 
By  NIXON  SMILEY 


Bracey  Campbell,  chief  political 
writer,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — 
named  chairman-elect,  Tennessee  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill  Press  Corps. 


340 pp.,  81  photographs;  cloth,  $14.95 


Rebecca  Dial  Fearing,  staff  writer, 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
— named  coordinator  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  Medaille  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


An  insider’s  story  of  the  birth,  growth,  and  development  of  a 
newspaper  that  Time  magazine  recently  called  “one  of  the  ten 
best  in  the  country,”  reported  in  terms  of  the  people  who 
made  the  Miami  Herald  what  it  is  today. 

B  Available  at  bookstores,  or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

E.  A.  SEEMANN  PUBLISHING,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  K,  Miami,  Florida  33156 


Leonard  E.  Elliott,  production  di¬ 
rector,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — ^to  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  research  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Newell  Frizzell,  assistant  to  the 
labor  relations  director — to  director  of 
industrial  relations  and  personnel,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  B.  Hammett,  who  is  as¬ 
suming  the  same  position  at  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News.  Frank 
Gillian,  Elliott’s  former  assistant — 
named  production  manager. 
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in  the  news 


George  J.  Dastyck,  former  director 
of  employee  relations — to  director  of 
administration  and  personnel  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Times-Vnion. 

«  *  * 

Frederick  M.  DeBlon — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record. 

«  *  « 

Paul  Maloun,  Gadsen  (Ala.)  Times 
— named  public  relations  and  special 
events  director. 

«  *  « 

Art  Jiles,  circulation  manager,  Ada 
(Okla)  Evening  News — to  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Masoner’s  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune — winner  of  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  humane  letters  at  DePaul 
University 

*  *  ♦ 

Gene  Kincy,  former  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily 
News — named  advertising  manager.  He 
succeeds  John  McDougal,  now  general 
manager  of  the  Su’eetwater  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter.  Mark  Palmer,  former  Sweet¬ 
water  general  manager — named  general 
manager,  the  Weatherford  (Tex.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  All  papers  are  owned  by  Donrey 
Media  Group. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  H.  Adkins,  former  circulation 
manager,  Somerset  (Ky.)  Common- 
ivealth-J oumal — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ogden  Newspapers, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

•  *  ♦ 

Howard  R.  Chennell,  copy  chief  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — named 
makeup  editor  to  succeed  Robert 
Tatum,  who  has  resigned.  Jeanne  L. 
Greendaiil,  copy  editor,  succeeds 
Chennell  as  copy  chief.  Norman  Hus¬ 
sey  replaces  Jack  Besco,  resigned  as 
adv^ertising  director  of  Star  magazine. 
Hussey  was  an  ad  rep  for  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  C.  Orr  advertising  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Press — named  a 
vicepresident. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Joseph  A.  Cocozz,  marketing  re¬ 
search  and  sales  promotion  analysist, 
Akroii  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal — to 
marketing  director  of  San  Diego  Urban 
Newspaper  Group,  a  division  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  «  # 

Frank  A.  Antosiewicz,  former 
sportswriter,  Winstcd  (Conn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Citizen — to  sportswriter,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marjorie  E.  McCullough,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Lakeville  (Conn.) 
Journal  and  Millerton  (N.Y.)  News — 
resigned  to  join  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News  as  advertising  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Diane  Banis — formerly  reporter  for 
Chicago  Today — to  information  divi¬ 
sion  of  Illinois  Industrial  Commission. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  F.  Stolle — to  executive  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 
from  special  projects  director  for  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Deveny — promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  magazine,  Sunday  comics  and  TV 
Week  magazine  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  He  replaces  Robert 
H.  Baker,  retired.  Deveny  had  been 
Baker’s  assistant  and  sales  manager. 
Lewis  S.  Hidem,  local  display  sales, 
w'ill  assist  Deveny  as  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

David  Thomas — to  manager  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  and  William 
Chambers — to  service  manager  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Courier- 
Jojirnal  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
Larry  Gray,  Bruce  Kempf  and  Bill 
Robinson — to  senior  city  circulation 
division  managers  and  Bill  Miller — 
to  city  sales  manager. 

«  *  4> 

Ray  Marquette,  Indianapolis  Star 
sports  writer,  received  the  Alan  Jensen 
Bardach  Award  for  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  auto  racing  in  1974.  Mar¬ 
quette  is  the  first  representative  from 
any  of  the  media  to  have  been  so 
honored. 


William  A.  Hachten,  former  copy 
editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  Minneapolis  Star  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication — named  director  to  succeed 
Harold  Nelson,  who  will  return  to 
teaching. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Latchaw,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader 
— retired.  Rendel  Hamby,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  dept,  of  the 
Weatherford  (Tex.)  Daily  Democart, 
succeeds  him. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Hefton,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Journal-Record  Publishing  Co. 
— elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn. 


*  *  * 

Carmen  Brutto,  Pennsylvania  state- 
house  correspodent  for  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot — re-elected  president  of  the  Pa. 
Legislative  Correspondents’  Assn. 
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Two  for 
Harid  Times 


Two  economic  experts  for 
buiWing  reaidership 

Hobart  Rowen 

Economics  editor  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  he's  received  numerous 
awards  and  national  recognition  for 
his  exclusive  reports  and  commen¬ 
tary  on  business  news  from  the 
nation’s  capital.  His  twice-weekly 
columns  focus  on  the  people  and 
the  politics  which  influence  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 

]ane  Bryant  Quinn 

An  expert  when  it  comes  to  per¬ 
sonal  finance,  she’s  the  author  of 
"Staying  Ahead,”  a  highly  readable 
column  filled  with  down-to-earth 
advice  for  readers  who  are  trying 
to  understand  what’s  happened  to 
their  spending  power,  their  in¬ 
comes  and  their  sense  of  security. 
Three  columns  weekly. 

For  rates  and  availability  on  Rowen 
and  Quinn,  please  call  collect  or 
write  William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
(202)  223-5177,  The  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  Washington, 
D.C.  20071. 


Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 
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Florida  weekly  responds 
to  big  city  sales  methods 


Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Rival  papers  joined 
in  ad  sales  effort 

It  was  a  new  day  for  newspaper  ad 
selling — at  least  for  the  Southeast.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In- 


Former  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram/Sun,  John  E.  Dean,  has  some  ad¬ 
vice  for  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  contemplating  retirement.  The  ad¬ 
vice  is,  “Don’t!” 

“When  we  came  down  here  (Lake 
Worth,  Fla.)  four  years  ago,”  explains 
his  wife,  Carmie,  “Jed  promised  to  re¬ 
tire.  He  kept  that  promise  for  just  two 
weeks.  Then  he  went  back  to  work.  At 
what?  Selling  advertising,  of  course!” 

Dean,  who  hasn’t  missed  Saturday 
and  Sunday  golf  sessions  a  single  week¬ 
end  since  his  arrival  in  the  South  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  judicious  mixture  of  work 
and  play  adds  zest  to  life  and  judging 
by  the  fact  that  his  golf  score  has  been 
falling  while  advertising  volume  on  the 
Lake  Worth  Herald  and  Coastal  Ob¬ 
server,  where  he’s  now  ad  manager,  has 
Ix'en  rising,  he  has  reason  to  be  zest¬ 
ful. 

“Many  ad  men,  when  they  reach  re¬ 
tirement  age  make  a  big  mistake,” 
said  Dean,  “in  trying  to  take  a  job  in  a 
different  field.  That’s  foolish.  If  they 
stick  to  the  business  they  know  they 
have  no  headaches— they  know  what  to 
do  and  with  their  breadth  of  experience 
can  u.sually  do  it  well.” 

Dean  feels  fortunate  in  that  Karl  J. 
Easton,  Jr.  owner /publisher  of  the 
Lake  Worth  Herald  &  Coastal  Observer 
has  left  the  running  of  the  advertising 
department  entirely  in  his  hands.  He 
also  supervises  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

From  his  earliest  days  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  which  he  joined  immediately 
upon  graduation  from  Georgetowm  Col¬ 
lege,  Dean  has  great  respect  for  the 
value  of  solid  market  data  in  the  sales 
arsenal.  After  a  few  years  as  the 
Eagle’s  Chicago  representative  and  a 
year  with  the  Branham  Company  as- 
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John  E.  Dean 


signed  to  the  Eagle,  Dean  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Eagle  in 
1937  when  it  was  purchased  by  Frank 
D.  Schroth.  At  the  time  the  Eagle’s 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  was 
about  70,000.  When  the  disastrous  1955 
strike  forced  the  Eagle  to  shut  down 
it  had  attained  an  all  time  high  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  its  circulation 
stood  at  135,000  daily  and  170,000 
Sunday. 

In  probing  the  marketing  area  of 
the  17,000  circulation  Lake  Worth 
Herald  and  its  free  distribution  coun¬ 
terpart,  the  Coastal  Obserr^er,  Dean 
has  been  successfully  attracting  both 
new  national  and  local  advertisers 
with  meaningful  data.  The  Herald,  he 
points  out,  “founded  in  1912  is  the  old¬ 
est  weekly  in  Palm  Beach  Countv — for 
yeai*s  the  fastest  growing  Florida 
County.  Furthermore,  while  there  are 
many  retired  families  living  here, 
there  are  plenty  of  young  people  too 
as  evidenced  by  an  enrollment  of  12,- 
330  students  in  the  area’s  elementary 
and  high  schools.  And  unlike  many 
Florida  vacation  communities,  60%  of 
the  15,302  area  dwelling  units  are  oc- 
cunied  year  ’round.” 

Dean  is  assisted  by  two  artists  in 
copy  preparation  and  is  presently  seek¬ 
ing  to  add  another  salesman  to  his 
staff.  He  recently  added  a  circulation 
supervisor  and  instituted  a  simple 
change  in  the  method  of  delivering  the 
paper  which  he  found  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  advertising  re¬ 
sponse.  Instead  of  having  papers  tossed 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  driveway,  the 
new  system  requires  the  papers  be 
placed  on  the  door  step.  The  merchants, 
in  many  ca.ses,  have  informed  Dean  of 
iTetter  results. 

• 

Daily  buys  weekly 

The  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Elizabeth  (Pa.) 
Chronicle  which  had  been  operated  by 
the  same  family  for  105  years.  Dally 
News  publisher  Joseph  Sansone  said 
Chronicle  editor  Ray  Westafer,  68,  will 
remain  in  his  post.  The  Chronicle  has  a 
circulation  of  5,600. 

EDITO 


dependent  and  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times,  arch-rivals  heretofore,  joined  in 
a  presentation  of  the  St.  Petersburg- 
Tampa  market. 

Steve  Garvey,  first  baseman  for  the 
L.A.  Dodgers  and  a  native  of  Tampa 
was  the  spokesman  for  a  film  that  docu¬ 
mented  that  the  combined  Florida 
West-coast  market  ranks  in  a  league  in 
major  sales  categories  with  Miami  and 
.Atlanta. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  presentation 
showed  that  an  insertion  in  St.  Pete- 
Tampa  newspapers  reaches  65  percent 
of  homeowners  in  the  ten  county  mar¬ 
ket.  Data,  from  a  study  by  Belden 
Associates,  documented  the  ability  of 
newspapers  to  reach  the  more  affluent 
segments  of  a  market.  Case  in  point 
being  that  while  an  insertion  reaches 
65  percent  of  homeowners,  it  reaches 
78  percent  of  households  with  $15,000 
income  or  better. 

In  working  together  for  the  first 
time  for  developing  a  one-market  theme 
for  general  ad  linage,  “Laurie”  Her¬ 
man,  V.P.,  marketing  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  papers  and  Jim  Urbanski,  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tampa  papers  said,  “To¬ 
gether  we’re  better  than  separate.” 

Post-presentation  reaction  from  the 
agency  and  advertiser  guests  seemed 
to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the 
point.  The  representatives  now  work¬ 
ing  together  for  the  St.  Pete-Tampa 
market  are  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  and 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. — Donald 
Parvin. 

• 

Two  new  dailies 
serve  Atlanta  suburbs 

The  News  Daily  of  South  Fulton,  a 
new  afternoon  edition  of  the  Jonesboro 
(Ga.)  News/ Daily  serving  suburban 
Atlanta,  began  publication  in  East 
Point  February  10. 

Replacing  the  weekly  Atlanta  Sub- 
rirban  Reporter,  the  News  Daily  is 
published  by  Newsprint,  Inc.,  which 
also  publishes  the  weekly  Fayette 
County  (Ga.)  News.  According  to  Jim 
Wood,  Newsprint  president.  The  initial 
circulation  of  the  paper  is  5000  and  the 
price  is  15f. 

It  is  competing  for  the  South  Fulton 
market  with  South  Frdton  Today,  an¬ 
other  afternoon  dailv  begun  by  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers,  Inc.  February  26 
(E&P,  Feb.  8),  publishers  of  the  Mari¬ 
etta  (Ga.)  Daily  Joximal. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  these 
papers  appeared  as  the  result  of  plans 
by  a  man  alleged  to  be  William  Muller 
to  start  The  News  Paper,  a  daily  also 
ser\-ing  the  South  Fulton  area.  Muller, 
a  one-time  news  editor  at  the  Suburban 
Reporter,  left  the  area  January  22  af¬ 
ter  hiring  a  staff  and  trying  to  solicit 
funds  for  his  new  enterprise. 
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Rudolph  C.  Hoglund  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Cleveland.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  art,  design  and  production 
of  all  NEA  divisions,  according  to  Robert  J. 
Cochnar,  vice  president  and  editorial  director. 
Hoglund,  32,  has  been  with  NEA  for  eight 
years,  having  left  once  to  join  the  Navy  and 
once  to  work  as  an  art  director.  He  came  back 
to  NEA  as  graphics  director.  A  native  of 
Cleveland,  Hoglund  attended  Cleveland  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art  and  Cooper  School  of  Art  and 
taught  evening  classes  in  advertising  and 
comic  art  at  Cooper  for  three  years.  He  was 
transferred  to  NEA  editorial  headquarters  in 
New  York  in  1974. 


Thomas  B.  Dorsey  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  which  is  also 
marketing  agent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service.  For  the  past 
five  years  Dorsey  served  as  vicepresident,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  and  sales  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate.  Dor¬ 
sey  is  a  former  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Newk  York  Herald  News  Service  and  was  first 
director  of  Newsday  Specials,  the  news  feature 
service  that  has  been  integrated  into  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  Dorsey's  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Times  publisher  Otis 
Chandler.  Ed  Grade,  who  has  served  in  the 
Times  Syndicate  since  its  founding  In  1950, 
was  named  assistant  director. 
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Elliot  to  head 
Ogilvy  &  Mather 
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LOU  SCHNEIDER 

reports  six  times  a  week  on 
the  national  and  world 
business  scene  in  his 
,  Trade  Wmcfs  column. 


John  Elliot,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Og’ilvy  &  Mather  Interna¬ 
tional’s  U.S.  Division,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  worldwide  operations  and 
chief  executive  officer.  He  replaces 
veteran  David  Ogilvy,  63,  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  on  March  7. 


Seagrams  sets  ads 
for  new  whiskey 

James  Foxe,  a  new  U.S.-bottled 
Canadian  whisky,  will  be  introduced  by 
Seagram  Distillers  with  a  $3  million 
ad  campaign  using  newspapers  and  bill¬ 
board  advertising.  The  campaign  will 
roll-out  in  four  unnamed  markets  in 
May.  Wyse  Advertising  is  the  agency. 


DR.  HERBERT  STEIN,  ^ 

Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors 
(‘72-’74),  writes  with  unique 
authority  on  our  economic 
problems  and  prospects, 

3  once  a  week,  in  « 

I 

1  .  The  Economy  Today.  -•  p* 


Scannabie  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 
Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


Arthur  Henrickson,  political  cartoonist  for 
Paddock  Newspapers,  has  created  a  small  for¬ 
mat  feature  "Hangups"  to  be  introduced  in 
several  weeks  by  InterOcean  Press  Syndicate 
of  Tucson,  Arizona.  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  editor  and 
director  of  the  syndicate,  notes  that  nearly  30 
pepers  signed  for  the  feature  before  it  was 
put  on  sale  formally. 
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Your  business/production  system  should  be  just 
that.  Yours.  And  a  system. 

With  SunCom,  it  is. 

We  offer  the  hardware  and  software ...  plus  a 
remarkable  new  computer ...  in  custom-designed 
"turnkey”  systems,  cost  justifiable  and  suited  to 
your  exact  requirements.  • 

Feature  a  business  system  that  monitors  your 
classified  and  display  ad  programs,  oversees 
circulation,  bills  accounts  receivable,  pays 
accounts  payable,  handles  your  payroll  and 
produces  reports  and  general  ledger  on 
command. 

We  call  it  SunAudit.  ^ 

Picture  a  text  editing  system  for  all  of  your 
editorial,  classified  and  display  advertising. 

Simultaneous  input  from  paper  tape  readers, 

OCR,  wire ‘service  or  VDT’s.  Simultaneous  output 
to  phototypesetters,  proof  printers  or  VDT’s. 

We  call  it  SunEdit  300. 

Now  consider  both  systems  working  at  the  same 
time,  teamed  with  your  IBM  1130  or  with  our  new 
cornputer  that’s  four  times  faster,  the  Solar  3330. 

You’ll  call  it  sensational. 

At  the  end  of  your  total  system,  the  ultimate  in 
speed  and  accuracy:  Our  SunSetter  100D  CRT 
digital  storage  typesetter  that  sets  100-pica  lines 
at  1,000  newspaper  Ipm.  Mixed  faces  and  point 
sizes,  true  roman,  bold  and  italic.  Virtually  un¬ 
limited  font  storage.  And  complete  pi  character 
flexibility. 

Here  are  true  "turnkey”  systems,  available 
separately,  planned  specifically  to  meet  your 
needs.  First  we  analyze  on-site.  Then  design. 

Install.  Train  your  personnel.  And  back  you  up 
with  technical  service  when  you  want  it. 

At  SunCom,  we  know  you’re  different.  You  don’t 
need  a  system.  You  deserve  your  system. 

For  information,  contact  Samuel  B.  Cole  II. 

SSun  Graphic  Systems  Group 
SunCom  Systems  Division 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03060 
603-883-3311 


Winners  named 
in  annual  POY 
competitions 

By  I^nora  WillianiHon 

Photojournalism  honors  in  the  32nd 
annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competi¬ 
tion  are  being  announced  this  weekend 
by  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  after  the  jury  mem¬ 
bers  saw  more  than  8,600  pictures  en¬ 
tered  in  27  classes  for  a  share  of  prizes 
worth  $10,000. 

The  grand  prize  winners  are: 

•  Pat  Crowe  of  the  Wilmington 
News  Journal,  named  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year. 

•  Eddie  Adams  of  Time  Magazine, 
named  Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Y  ear. 

•  W.  Eugene  and  Aileen  Smith,  a 
husband  and  wife  team,  receive  the 
World  Understanding  Award  for  their 
photo  essay,  “Minimata,  Japan:  Life — 
Sacred  and  Profane,”  which  took  nearly 
three  years  to  complete  in  telling  the 
story  of  mercury  poisoning  victims. 
Once  while  photographing  a  demon¬ 
stration,  Eugene  Smith  received  a 
severe  beating.  The  essay  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Camera  S5  magazine. 

When  the  prizes  are  conferred  by 
Dean  Roy  Fisher  on  Photojournalism 
Day  April  23  during  the  university’s 
66th  annual  Journalism  Week,  each 
grand  prize  winner  receives  $1,000,  a 
Nikon  camera,  and  a  trophy.  A  bronze 
trophy  designed  by  sculptor  Gardner 
Locke  is  given  the  World  Understand¬ 
ing  winner  in  an  honor  initiated  in  1973 
by  Nikon,  Inc.,  which  makes  an  educa¬ 
tional  grant  to  help  fund  the  competi¬ 
tions. 

The  photo  event  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
National  Press  Photographers  .Associ¬ 
ation,  and  many  of  the  winning  photo¬ 
graphs  in  all  categories  become  part  of 
an  exhibition  which  tours  the  country. 

In  awards  for  editing,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  cited  for  best  use  of  pic¬ 
tures,  with  a  special  commendation 
going  to  the  Claremont  (Calif.)  Courier 
(a  biweekly).  Best  magazine  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  honors  went  to  Time. 

The  newspaper  picture  editor’s  award 
has  been  given  to  Sandra  Eisert,  who 
was  with  the  Louisville  Times  last  year 
and  now  is  working  at  the  White  House 
as  picture  editor  to  President  Ford’s 
official  photographer,  David  Hume  Ken- 
nerly.  Named  top  magazine  picture  edi¬ 
tor  was  Elie  S.  Rogers  of  the  National 
Geographic.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  picture  editor’s  award  went 
to  Mike  Carroll  and  Cathy  Watson  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  “Picture.” 

Special  recognition  in  the  World 
Understanding  category  went  to  Dave 
M.  LaBelle  for  a  free  lance  piece,  “My 
Friend  Is  Dying,”  published  in  the  Ojai 
Valley  News  of  Oak  View,  California. 

The  runner-up  in  the  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year  was  Bob 
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PAT  CROWE — A  sports  feature  excerpt  from  Pat  Crowe's  portfolio,  which  won  the  top 
title  of  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 

staffer. 

EDDIE  ADAMS — This  picture  excerpted  from  Eddie  Adams'  portfolio,  which  won  the 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year  title,  shows  Turkish  F5  6ghter  planes  flying  over  the 
Blue  Mosque  in  Istanbul.  The  Time  Magazine  photographer  was  formerly  with  Associated 

Press. 


Modersohn,  Des  Moines  Register,  with 
honorable  mentions  to  Mickey  Pfleger, 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  and 
Richard  Nugent,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Magazine  title  runner-up  was 
Bob  Madden  of  National  Geographic, 
who  won  the  top  title  in  1972.  Honor¬ 
able  mentions  went  to  Madden’s  Geo¬ 
graphic  colleagues,  James  Amos  and 
Emory  Kristof. 

The  POY  judges  were:  Cornell  Capa, 
director  of  the  International  Center  of 
Photography;  Toby  Massey,  Washing¬ 
ton  newsphoto  editor.  Associated  Press; 
Gary  Settle,  New  York  Times  photo¬ 
grapher:  Bill  Pierce,  Time  Magazine 
photographer;  Will  Counts,  Indiana 
University;  Charles  Rowe,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Fredricksburg  (Va.) 
Free-Lance  Star,  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 


MICHAEL  O'BRIEN — First  place  in  the  POY  general  news  category  was  captured  by  Newspaper  Winners 

O'Brien,  a  Miami  News  photographer,  with  this  study  of  three  men  in  a  bar  ignoring 

President  Nixon  as  he  delivered  his  resignation  speech.  Spot  News — 

First,  Jerry  Gay,  Seattle  Times;  sec- 
ond,  George  Brich,  AP,  Los  Angeles; 


Above— 

"Memorial  Day",  from  Pat  Crowe's 
award  winning  portolio,  also  was  cited 
for  an  honorable  mention  in  the  por¬ 
trait/personality  entries. 

Right — 

"Boat  Race"  by  Eddie  Adams  is  part 
of  a  Time  story  on  the  Mid-East,  and, 
while  included  in  his  title  portfolio, 
also  cornered  2nd  honors  in  magazine 
sports  action. 


third,  Charles  Frattini,  New  York 
Daily  News.  Honorable  mentions,  Steve 


Below — 

WORLD  UNDERSTANDING  AWARD:  "Tomolco  and  Mother"  from  W.  Eugene  and 
Aileen  Smith's  essay  on  the  victims  of  mercury  poisoning  in  Japan.  The  photographers 
spent  three  years  on  the  photojournalism  project.  The  17-year-old  girl  is  blind,  speech¬ 
less,  crippled  and  deformed,  requiring  care  given  an  infant. 


Murray,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer; 
Larry  R.  Spitzer,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times;  William  Seme, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

General  News  and  Documentary — 
First,  Michael  O’Brien,  Miami  News; 
second,  Michael  Budrys,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Robert  Daugherty,  AP,  New 
York;  honorable  mentions,  Dave  John¬ 
son,  Topeka  Capital-Journal  Bob 
Modersohn,  Des  Moines  Register; 
Charles  Harrity,  AP,  New  York. 

News  Picture  Story — 

First,  Bryan  Moss,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  &  Times;  second,  David 
Cupp,  Denver  Post;  third,  Charlie  Nye. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Andy  Klamser,  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press;  Marshall  Marvelli, 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald;  Jim  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Pictures  of  year 

(('ovtivued  from  imge  81) 

Feature — 

First,  Jim  Jenninps,  Virginian  Pilot 
and  LedRpr  Star,  Norfolk;  second,  Dave 
Johnson,  Topeka  Capital-Journal; 
third,  John  Dauphtry,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  Honorable  mentions,  Wayne 
Herdlicka,  Palm  Beach  Times  and  llill 
Clouph,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Feature  I’icture  Story — 

Fir.st,  Pat  Crowe,  Wilminpton  News- 
Journal;  second,  John  H.  White,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  third,  Larry  .\ther- 
ton,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Sun.  Honorable 
mentions:  Fred  Comepys  and  Pat 
Crowe,  Wilminpton  News-Journal,  and 
Ken  SteinhofT,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times. 
Sports  .\ction — 

First,  Barry  Staver,  Denver  Post; 
second,  Ron  Overdahl,  Milwaukee  Jour- 
Tial ;  third,  James  Stewart,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Ceorpe  Olson,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Carl  B.  Voss,  Des  Moines  Kepi.ster- 
Tribune,  and  Lew  .Stamp,  Times  Pub¬ 
lications,  Ketterinp,  Ohio. 

Sports  Feature — 

First,  Bob  Carroll,  UPI,  .Atlanta; 
second,  Richard  Derk,  Hinsdale  (111.) 
The  Trih;  third,  Bob  Lanper,  Chicapo 
Sun-Times.  Honorable  mentions,  Gajy 
hb-iedman,  Southfield  (Mich.)  Observer 
&  Kccentric;  Peter  Silva,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times;  Pat  Crowe. 

Sports  I’icture  Story — 

First,  John  Metzper,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  second. 
Pat  Crowe;  third,  David  Cupp,  Denver 
Post.  Honorable  mentions,  Charlie  Nye, 
Columbia  Missourian  and  Erv  Gebhnrd, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Pictorial — • 

First,  Max  Winter,  Dubuque  Tele- 
praph-Herald :  second,  John  Dauphtry, 
Charlotte  Observer;  Dana  Downie, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Fmterprise. 
Honorable  mentions.  William  LaF'orce, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Ron  Smith. 
Palm  Beach  Post;  Marcia  Lanzer,  P'os- 
toria  (Ohio)  Review  Times. 

Portrait  personality — 

First,  Rich  Frishman,  Wilmette  (Ill.) 
Pioneer  Press;  second.  Rill  Manninp, 
L’PI,  Boston;  third,  Pedro  Luis  Raota, 
Buenos  ,\ires  Revista  Gente.  Honorable 
mentions.  Gary  Parker,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  Vincent  Mentzel,  NCR/Han- 
del.sblad  Newspaper,  Netherlands;  and 
Pat  Crowe. 

Home  and  family  interest  feature — 
Fir.st,  Rob  Modersohn,  Des  Moines 
Repister;  .second,  Bryan  Moss,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  &  Times;  .\nne 
Cusack,  Harvey  (Ill.)  Star  Tribune. 
Honorable  mentions,  Richard  Olsenius, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  C.  Thomas  Har¬ 
din,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (!c 
Times,  and  Bob  Modersohn. 

Home  and  family  interest  fashion — 
First,  Tim  Wilson,  San  Diepo  Union; 
second  and  third,  Richard  Nupent, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 
Honorable  mentions,  Akira  Suwa,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times  and  Bill  Ballenberp, 


Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

Home  and  family  interest  food — 

F'irst  and  second  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Ned  Vespa,  Milwaukee  .Sentinel; 
third,  John  Dauphtry,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

Mapazine  Division — 

With  the  exception  of  the  news/docu- 
mentary  catepory,  which  was  won  by 
Harry  Benson,  People  Mapazine,  in 
both  first  and  second  place,  and  sj)orts 
action  won  by  Carl  Skalah,  Jr.,  free 
lance,  and  portrait/ personality  won  by 
Eddie  ,\dams,  other  first  place  mapa¬ 
zine  winners  were  all  National  Geo- 
praphic  photopraphers.  They  are:  fea¬ 
ture,  James  L.  ,\mos;  s))orts  feature, 
Steve  Raymer;  pictorial,  Nathan  Benn, 
and  news/ documentary  jjicture  story 
and  feature  picture  story,  both  won  by 
Robert  Madden  in  first  place. 

• 

Photo  event  awards 
won  by  single  paper 

All  six  awards  in  tthe  1!)71  New 
York  Uniformed  Fireman’s  .Associa¬ 
tion  |)hoto  contest  have  been  won  by 
New  York  News  photoprai>hers.  This 
i.s  the  first  time  a  sinple  newspaj)er 
photo  staff  captured  all  awards. 

In  the  Rescue  catepory,  .Anthony 
Casale  won  for  his  j)hoto  of  a  woman 
and  child  beinp  led  down  an  aerial 
ladder;  Vincent  Riehl  won  the  Haz¬ 
ards  award  for  showinp  emerpency 
medical  treatment.  The  other  awards 
went  to  Charles  Ruppman  for  spot 
news;  Frank  Giorandiiio  for  human 
interest;  Keith  Torre  won  both  pictorial 
and  picture  story  honors. 

• 

Bill  exempts  carrier 
sales  from  2%  tax 

The  Oklahoma  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  approved  a  hill  to  exempt 
newspaper  sales,  by  carriers  on  assign¬ 
ed  routes,  from  the  two  per  cent  sales 
tax.  Presently  the  sale  is  exempt  when 
the  transaction  is  not  pieater  than  2.7 
cents 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  povernor’s 
desk. 


70th  Metro  paper 

Mempliii^  Commercial  Appeal  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
Network  on  .April  1.  The  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper  has  been  selling  its 
comics  space  independently.  The  paper 
is  the  7(>th  paper  in  the  Metro  group. 

• 

Interns  dropped 

The  Waierhiiry  (Conn.)  liepxihlican- 
Atnerican  newspapers  announced  a 
temporary  cancellation  of  the  college 
intern  editorial  training  program,  a 
spokesman  citing  economic  reasons. 

EDITO 


Employees  buy  ad 
to  promote  paper 

.A  (|uarter-pape  ad  presented  recently 
(February  27)  as  an  open  letter  urging 
residents  of  the  Washington  area  to 
take  note  of  the  “fresh  new  look’’  of 
the  ]Vashiv{/to7i  Star  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  in  the  production  department 
of  the  financially-troubled  newsi)aper. 

“We  pot  the  idea  an  ad  might  attract 
both  readers  and  advertisers,’’  said  Gene 
Tanner,  who — along  with  Joe  Moore — 
fathered  the  scheme.  “We  wrote  up  an 
ad  that  was  (luickly  improved  on  by  the 
advertising,  promotion  and  production 
dei)aitments.  Then  it  took  us  three 
weeks  to  canvass  all  departments  of  the 
Star  for  contributions  to  pay  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

“Donations  ran  from  .50  cents  to  $10, 
with  the  25  pressroom  paper-handlers 
unanimously  conti  ibutinp,  three  giving 
as  much  as  $10.  Everyone  except  pub¬ 
lisher  Joe  L.  .Allbritton  was  approach¬ 
ed,  but  the  largest  contributions  came 
from  the  composing  room  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.’’ 

Philip  M.  Kadis,  chairman  of  the 
Star’s  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
said  Guild  meml)ers  contributed  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  “Some  of  us  thought  that 
our  having  pone  on  a  four-day  week  at 
four-days’  pay  spoke  for  itself  as  our 
contribution  to  help  the  newspaper.” 

Tanner  was  asked  why,  instead  of 
putting  the  ad  in  The  Star,  he  hadn’t 
put  it  in  the  other  Washington  news¬ 
paper  in  order  to  reach  new  readers. 
“And  let  jieople  think  we  thought  the 
Post  was  the  paper  to  advertise  in?” 
Tanner  countered. 

• 

Shell  uses  dailies 
for  consumer  ads 

Shell  Oil  Co.  used  200  newspapers 
March  10  to  introduce  its  new  consumer 
information  ad  campaign  to  aid  auto 
customers. 

The  four-ad  series  tells  the  motorists 
which  fuels  are  l>est  for  specific  engine 
problems.  It  will  also  explain  use  of 
motor  oil,  tires  and  other  automotive 
products  and  services.  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
in  Houston  is  the  agency. 

• 

TWA  increases  outlay 
for  promotion  plan 

Trans  World  Airlines  is  increasing 
its  advertising  budget  from  $30  million 
to  $37  million  to  back  the  introduction 
of  its  new  promotional  effort.  Scheduled 
for  a  March  27  launch,  the  ad  campaign 
will  offer  domestic  passengers  “Trans 
World  Service,”  a  touch  of  Europe  with 
food  and  ambiance  to  suit.  Newspaper, 
magazines  and  tv’  will  be  used,  accord¬ 
ing  to  TW.A’s  agency.  Wells,  Rich 
Greene. 
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It  commanded  the  world's 
attention.  Some  30,000  con¬ 
verged  on  Idaho’s  Snake  River 
Canyon  to  see  it.  Evel  Knievel, 
daredevil  motorcyclist,  would 
attempt  to  jump  the  canyon  in 
a  steam  driven  “sky  cycle!’ 
Uncannily,  it  seemed  a  greater 
challenge  than  a  moon  shot. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  shot 
3000  feet  into  the  sky  and  gaze 
down  into  a  canyon  600  ft.  deep? 

To  find  out,  photographer 
Stu  Allen  bought  the  rights  to 
mount  remote-controlled  cam¬ 
eras  aboard  the  sky  cycle, 
bringing  back  an  Evel’s  eye 
view  of  the  flight. 

“With  $70,000  and  weeks  of 
preparation  invested  in  the 
project’,’  says  Allen,  "I  had  to  be 
able  to  recover  my  film  —  even  if 
the  sky  cycle  was  blown  all  over 
the  desert.  I  checked  with  NASA 
and  found  that  their  Nikons, 
similar  to  my  off-the-shelf 
models,  withstood  impact  tests 
of  0  to  50  G’s  in  5  microseconds 
—  the  equivalent  of  hitting  a 
camera  with  a  sledge  hammer!" 

The  cameras  would  have  to 
function  in  desert  air,  where 


humidity  hovered  at  zero  per¬ 
cent.  The  aft  camera,  mounted 
atop  a  pressurized  tank  of 
485°  F  water,  became  so  hot 
the  film  was  seared. 

At  liftoff,  the  parachute 
opened  prematurely,  and  the 
sky  cycle  crashed  into  the 
canyon  wall  with  a  force  of 
12.5  G’s,  tumbling  down  the 
precipice. 


^Extra  ’  on  jet 
crash  sold  out 

The  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jouryial  is  hailing 
its  first  Extra  edition  in  nearly  30 
years  as  an  imi)ressive  editorial  and 
financial  success. 

On  Februarj’  27,  the  Gannett  Group 
newspaper  had  completed  its  regular 
afternoon  press  run  of  about  20,000 
when  word  came  of  a  fiery  military 
jet  crash  near  Cayuga  Lake  south  of 
Ithaca  at  2;.').')  p.m. 

Managing  editor  John  Walter  recom¬ 
mended  an  Extra  to  editor  publisher 
Malcolm  Applegate.  As  Applegate  told 
the  stor>’  in  his  “From  the  Editor’s 
Desk”  Saturday  column  two  days  later, 
he  thought  then: 

“In  all  my  years  in  the  newspaper 
bu.siness,  I’ve  never  published  an  Extra. 
The  day  of  the  Extra  had  virtually 
gone  out  with  the  tremendous  increases 
in  production  costs  and  competition  for 
si)ot  news  coverage  from  radio  and  tv. 

“Rut  on  the  other  hand,  why  not? 
Journal  rei)orters  and  photographers 
already  were  on  the  crash  scene.  If  we 
could  get  a  crew  organized  to  compose, 
print  and  distribute  by  fi  p.m.,  it  seemed 
worth  a  ‘go’.  ” 

Production  and  circulation  managers 
assured  Applegate  they’d  get  out  the 
Extra.  Newspaper  artist  Sylvia  Mangle 
began  handlettering  25  rack  cards  to 
alert  readers,  spot  radio  announcements 
were  made  and  carriers  were  called  in. 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  of  the  T-33 
trainer  were  killed  when  their  plane, 
on  a  training  mission,  inexplicably 
barrel-rolled  across  the  lake,  narrowly 
missed  a  group  of  children  playing  near 
their  homes  beside  a  state  highway  and 
smashed  into  a  hillside,  exploding  on 
impact. 

Ry  5:26  p.m.,  two  crash  stories  (in¬ 
cluding  eye-witness  accounts) ,  eight 
photos  and  a  map  were  ready  for  pages 
one  and  two.  Ry  6:02  p.m.,  only  three 
hours  after  the  crash,  3,000  copies  of 
the  Journal’s  first  Extra  since  World 
War  II  ended  were  off  the  press. 

Readers  quickly  grabbed  copies  at 
newsstands  while  distributors  clamored 
for  more.  Another  1,500  copies  were 
run  off  at  11  p.m.,  and  the  final  sales 
total  was  more  than  3,500 — nearly  a 
fifth  of  The  Journal’s  normal  circula¬ 
tion. 

“.4s  I  left  the  office,”  Applegate 
wrote  in  his  column,  “one  Journal  staff¬ 
er  commented:  “Gee,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  what  it’s  all  about!’  ” 

“He  was  right. 

“We  had  done  our  best  to  inform 
and  serve  our  readers.  And  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  that  is  what  newspapering  is  all 
about.” 


Publisher  dies 

.4gnes  Vanck  Weld,  82,  editor  emei-- 
itus  and  publisher  of  the  .Vcie  Britahi 
(Conn.)  Herald  died  February  26. 


Shield  bill 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


“C.  that  there  is  a  compelling  and 
overriding  public  interest  in  requring 
disclosure  of  the  identity  or  the  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Section  7  concerns  a  defamation  ex- 
cepton.  It  reads:  “Sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  available  to  a 
defendant  in  a  defamation  suit  with 
respect  to  the  source  of  any  allegedly 
defamatory  information  when  such  de¬ 
fendant  asserts  a  defense  ba.sed  on  such 
source.  Such  defendant  need  testify 
only  if  plaintiff  demonstrates  that  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  source  will  lead  to 
persuasive  evidence  on  the  issue  of 
malice.” 

One  section  in  the  new  bill  specifies 
that  any  court  order  granting,  modify¬ 
ing  or  refusing  a  newsman’s  claim  of 
privilege  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  and  shall  l)e  stayed  long  enough 
for  such  a  review,  with  such  action 
being  “given  preference  and  expedited.” 

After  introduction,  the  new  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  as  yet  has  set  no  date  for  its 
consideration. 

• 

Newspapers  lag  in 
minority  hirings 

Minority  hiring  i)ractices  among 
newsj)ai)ers  has  lagged  l)ehind  those  of 
other  mass  media,  according  to  a  study 
released  by  the  Journalism  Council. 

•Although  the  newsi)aper  industry 
showed  a  1.1  percent  gain  in  hiring 
blacks,  .American  Indians,  Orientals  or 
Spanish  speaking  people  and  a  2.4  per¬ 
cent  gain  in  hiring  women,  it  still  turn¬ 
ed  in  the  worst  record  behind  other 
communication  industries,  i.e.  adver¬ 
tising,  broadcasting,  motion  pictures, 
periodicals. 

.According  to  the  council  study  of 
mass  jnedia  ‘image  makers”  (that  is, 
minorities  hired  as  owners  managers  or 
professionals),  37.3  percent  of  all  news¬ 
paper  employes  are  women  compared 
with  32.6  percent  in  1969.  Minorities 
now  account  for  3.2  percent  as  opposed 
to  2.1  percent  in  1969. 

Rroadcasting  showed  the  largest  gain 
in  hiring  minorities  with  an  increase  of 
4.2  percent  women  and  5.4  jjercent  min¬ 
orities.  Rroadcasting  now  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  minorities  hired 
as  image-makers  with  8.6  percent  of  its 
total  work  force.  Its  record  with  women, 
however,  is  still  last  among  the  five 
media  with  only  13.7  percent. 

Hiring  of  blacks  and  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  employes  showed  gains  since  1969, 
with  blacks  showing  the  largest  gain  of 
1.1  percent.  The  American  Indian  show¬ 
ed  no  change  from  its  0.1  percent  of  the 
work  force,  while  Orientals  dropped  0.2 
percent  during  the  period. 

In  hiring  of  both  women  and  minori¬ 
ties,  only  the  motion  picture  industry 
recorded  negative  changes  with  a  drop 
of  4.2  jiercent  of  female  employes  and  a 
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Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  I'U  TU 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  ...  10^4  ll’/i 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  JO'A  ZO'A 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  SS'A  34i/j 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  21/4  21/4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  iVi  43/4 
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Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  l5'/2  14% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  I31/2  I4V| 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  1534  I734 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  l4'/2  l4'/2 

Ccmpuscan  (OTC)  .  434  434 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  28V4  305/, 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  243/,  24'/2 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  II  1034 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  81  82% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  195/,  1934 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  7|i/2  735/, 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  8  8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 91'/,  89V, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  5  43/4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . .  24'/2  271/4 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  45  48'/4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  393/,  45 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24’/,  2534 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  14%  14 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  33'/2  34 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  l9'/2  205/, 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4  4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  383/,  41 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  9'/2  II 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  2734  SI'A 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  2'/,  2'/2 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23'/2  2334 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  l2'/2  II5/, 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 14'/,  IS'/, 

Minnesota  Min.  S  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  57  5434 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  3'/,  3'/, 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  1 1'/,  10% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  20’/,  WU 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  H'/b  H34 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14  14'/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  4%  7'/, 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  13'/,  1334 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  l2'/2  121/4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  125/,  I3Vb 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4'/,  4’/, 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  4'/,  4'/, 

Doremus  (OTC)  4'/,  4'/, 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  8'/,  8'/, 

Foote.  Cone  Belding  (NYSE)  .  8'/,  8 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . . .  7  434 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  1334  145/, 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  4'/,  T'/, 


drop  of  2.1  percent  of  minority  em¬ 
ployes. 

Overall,  minorities  registered  a  total 
gain  of  1.1  percent  while  women  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged.  A  total  of 
4.9  percent  of  all  people  employed  in  the 
five  media  were  minorities;  19.5  percent 
were  women. 

• 

McGoff  buys  group 

star  Newspaper  Co.,  headed  by  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  publisher  John  McGoff, 
has  jiurchased  Sacramento  Suburban 
Newsjiapers,  a  group  of  10  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  distributed  to  127,000  homes.  Mc¬ 
Goff  said  they  will  continue  publishing 
in  their  present  locations 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFiT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^'IvEWSPAPER^ROKERS  i 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  ^ 

BICENTENNIAL 


BICENTENNIAL  FEATURES— Revolu- 1 
tion's  little-known  facts,  personalities 
and  more.  Experienced  newsman  sell¬ 
ing  exclusive  rights  in  100-mile  radius 
your  city.  Low  price.  Why  run  same 
wire  stories  competition  will  use? 
Series  running  now  to  July  A,  1976. 
For  schedule  of  stories,  lengths,  price, 
write  Box  313.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


CONGRESSIONAL 


SELF  IMPROVEMENT 


"IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE,"  people 
need  inspiration;  they  need  reason 
and  understanding.  They  need  freedom 
from  old  fears  and  know-how  to  cope 
with  new  realities.  Minister/iournalist/ 
counsellor  writes  unique  weekly  column 
(700-I-).  Request  samples.  INCENTIVE. 
117-39  141  St.,  Jamaica.  N.Y.  11436. 


WE  REPORT  CONGRESSMEN'S  VOTES  j 

weekly  localized  by  state.  Do  what  i  YOUR  TRAVEL  SECTION 

160  dailies,  10  weeklies  do.  Subscribe  Highly  acclaimed  travel  writer  now 

to  ROLL  CALL  REPORT.  Samples,  offering  weekly  column.  Low  rates. 

1063  Natl.  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  Let  this  pro  be  your  travel  editor. 

D.C.  20045.  Ray  Wood,  Circumnavigators  Club  24 

I  E.  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS:  Hollywood. 
Broadway,  Washington,  European  and 
television  reporting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  column  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GARDENING 


JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOMI  Ex¬ 
clusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham,  Mass. 
02192. 

NEW  LOW  RATES  for  best  read  gar¬ 
dening  column  in  America.  "Backyard 
Gardener" — 1 ,600,000  circulation — now 
only  $5.50  per  column,  weekly  or  twice 
weekly.  Start  your  readership  "grow¬ 
ing."  Box  363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 
TRAVEL?  Flexible  paragraphs;  budget- 
oriented;  weekly.  Samples.  P.  O.  Box 
5740,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


WEEKLY  COLUMN  presents  readers 
^  with  practical  ideas  on  becoming 
'  more  self-sufficient.  Saving  money,  en¬ 
ergy  conservation,  environmental  pres¬ 
ervation,  natural  living  and  more.  Full 
I  info,  samples  from  "Here's  Another 
’  Way."  P.  O.  Box  14.  Irwin,  Pa.  15642. 

1  PHOTO  READY,  80  column  inches  set 
to  spec.  Exchange  for  8''  advertising. 
Features:  Moneymaking,  Moneysaving, 
Alternate  Lifestyles,  Collecting  Trends, 
Practical  Environment,  Ecology,  Re- 
I  cycling  and  Conservation  ideas, 
I  Health  notes,  cartoons,  photos,  illus¬ 
trations,  humor  and  many  others. 
FREE  samples.  Maverick  Publications, 
Box  243,  Bend,  Oreg.  97701.  Ph:  (503) 
382-6978. 


Ill.kiv  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL, 

weexiy  on  meoicai  ano  parameoicai 

DoctrP°oTk,  Vo^Half  M;i."Rd..’Red  J'ERRa'  FEATURES; 

Bank.  N.J.  07701.  L.?'  “o* 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS  by  subscription:  Pro¬ 
fessional.  up-to-the-minute,  for  week¬ 
lies.  small  dailies.  Guarantee  minimum 
100  a  year,  only  $3  each.  pReviews, 
P.O.  Box  6553,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 
33405. 


QUIZZES 


TRIVIA  QUIZ;  Check  Your  Knowledge. 
In  major  newspapers.  Donald  Saltz. 
4007  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
'^S  NESSOPPORTVNm^ 


NEED  $20-30,000  to  complete  Midwest 
newspaper  acquisition.  Equity  posi¬ 
tion — flexible— sharp  investment.  (219) 
923-964  i. 

R.O.P. — Recession-Oriented-Publication 
with  40.000  circulation,  near  moun¬ 
tains.  Excellent  growth  potential  in 
current  economic  climate.  Need  ac¬ 
tive  or  silent  partner  with  investment 
capital.  Zone  8.  (303)  482-4067. 


FOR  ONLY  $100  you  can  receive  a 
year's  supply  of  2  features.  ZODIYAKS 
— an  Astrological  comic  strip  and 
WHO  ‘ZIT— a  celebrity  panel  quiz. 
(52  each).  Samples.  P.  O.  Box  8643, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19135. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running  a 
few  monfhs,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies!  That,  of  course,  doesn't 
happen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does, 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  read! 


BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidenfial  ne- 
gofiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  Co- 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^"ivEWSPAPER^PPRA/SERS^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TA8B  A  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Salas,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(fF'e  handle  different  properties,  all 
lypfs,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654,  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 
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OUR  APRIL  5  ISSUE  WILL 
BE  HAND  DELIVERED  TO 
ALMOST  EVERY  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
IN  AMERICA! 

When  the  ANPA  meets  April 
6-9  in  New  Orleans,  we’ll  be 
there  with  a  copy  of  our  April 
5  issue  for  every  person  at 
the  convention — the  largest, 
most  significant  gathering  of 
newspaper  executives  in  the 
nation.  These  men  and  women 
are  the  decision  makers.  They 
decide  what  to  buy.  Who  to 
hire.  They  set  the  pace  at  their 
publications— and  their  pace  is 
a  fast  one.  It's  often  difficult 
to  obtain  an  appointment  with 
these  people  personally. 

That's  why  our  April  5  issue 
is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
person  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  its  related  industries. 
We’ll  put  a  copy  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  into  the  hands  of 
every  delegate  at  the  conven¬ 
tion — and  past  experience  has 
proved  they’ll  read  it! 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW!  Put  an 
E&P  Classified  to  work  for  you 
during  ANPA  week.  We’ll  see 
to  it  that  your  ad  reaches  just 
the  publisher  you've  been  try¬ 
ing  to  contact. 

Use  the  order  blank 

in  this  issue,  or  call 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Remittance  with  copy  unless 
credit  has  been  established .  I 

4- weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  Insertion  for  box  serv¬ 
ice  and  count  as  an  additional  line. 

Air-mall  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Display  classified  Is  $3.95  per 
agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day,  ate 
valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERSFOR^LE 


YOU’D  BE  CRAZY  to  buy  my  Zone  4 
weekly  unless  you’re  a  good  adman. 
You’d  be  c-aiy  not  to  if  you  are.  Nets 
$I8M  on  $40M  gross.  Potential  $I00M 
gross.  Box  336.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weakly,  off- 
I  sat,  $20,000  down  can  be  built  to  a 
!  much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Broker  404  N.  Westwood 
j  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  Y3247. 

$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area  $24,000 
j  down  accounts  receivable  included  In 
I  price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brok- 
I  er,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay, 
;  Calif.  43247. 


TERRIFIC  Southern  Californie  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locele, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000.  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave..  Lindsay,  Calif.  43247. 
(204)  562-2587. 


CALIFORNIA  weekly;  $I45M  gross/ 
price;  $40M  down;  16%  profit;  will 
train.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker.  Box  2277, 
Montclair,  Calif.  (714  )  482-0424. 

!  TWO  WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 
I  It)  adioinino  county  seats,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  4100.  Located  in 
;  the  heart  of  Idaho's  choicest  farm 
and  recreation  land.  Low  down  pay- 
I  ment  and  terms  available.  Fully 
'  equipped  job  shop  may  be  included. 
Principals  only,  please.  Box  348,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ZONE  4  WEEKLY  wanted  by  experi¬ 
enced,  well  financed  newsman.  Box 
747,  Sebastopol,  Calif.  95472. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490.  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOsiNG^OoiT^ 


HEADLINER  820  in  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  condition,  25  typemasters  and 
custom  designed  wooden  cabinet. 
$1000.  (3l5y  476-3143,  K.  Simon,  Syra¬ 
cuse  New  Times,  P.  O.  Box  95.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

$  SAVE — New  Headliner  fonts.  $35 
each,  3  for  $100.  Free  catalog.  (212) 
255-6505,  Industrial  Photo,  74  5th  Ave., 
New  York.  N.Y.  1001 1. 

TWO  PHOTON  713-10  phototypeset¬ 
ters  installed  late  1967.  Available 
about  March  15.  Best  offer.  Now  in 
production  at  The  Argus-Press,  Owosso, 
Mich.  48867. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


HARRIS  EDITING  TERMINAL.  Model 
MOO.  F2I0-00-00,  Serial  No.  269.  For 
further  information  contact; 

William  S.  Miller  Jr. 
Commercial  Printing  Company 
P.  O.  Box  6469 
Pina  Bluff.  Ark.  71601 
Phono;  (501)  534-3400 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  got  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers.  Jamas 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195.  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  southeast  U.S., 
daily  or  multi-weekly  grossing  $200M 
to  SSOOM.  Buyer  well  financed.  Box  267, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


PHOTON  532,  custom  disks,  excellent 
condition  6  or  8  level  tape.  Contact 
Pate  Rudegeair  or  Tom  Parry,  Leb¬ 
anon  Daily  News,  (717  )  272-5611. 

WIDE  RANGE  Super  Quick  photo¬ 
typesetter  with  Linofilm  keyboards, 
$3500.  Machine  running  every  day 
producing  small  daily  newspaper. 
Price  includes  all  grids,  large  supply 
of  spare  parts.  Contact  Budd  Loesch, 
Daily  News,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 
Ph;  (907)  225-3157. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  296IHS  for  sale. 
Single  lens  60LPM.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Serial  No.  1198.  installed  March 
21,  1973.  $5000.  Henderson  Dally  Dis¬ 
patch  P.  O.  Box  908,  Henderson, 
N.C.  27536.  Ph.;  (919  )  492-4001,  Den¬ 
nis  Tharrington. 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED 
COMPUWRITER  I 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

A  limited  supply  of  these  Compu- 
graphic  factory  reconditioned  ma¬ 
chines  which  include  installation,  war¬ 
ranty  and  training  available  at  con¬ 
siderable  savings. 

For  further  information  contact; 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  ft  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P.  O  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

!  ATF  KEYBOARD  Model  B8.  Frieden 
tape  merger,  model  8303  (like  new). 
30  Varitype  fonts.  Photon  parts  for 
713/10-20.  I  magazine,  4()  circuit 
boards,  8  drums  with  fonts,  I  Flash 
head  circuit  board,  6  film  strip 
fonts.  Will  sacrifice— make  offer. 
Charles  Huber,  2071  Rochester,  Santa 
Clara.  Calif.  95051,  or  phone  after  5 
or  before  7:30AM  (Pacific  time),  (408) 
296-4926. 


MAILROOM 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  '^HEEL  &  DEAL" 

MAIL  ROOM  EQUIPMENT: 

CHESHIRE  AUTOMATIC  LABELING  MACHINE  Model  514  also  E 
Base,  both  with  heat  transfer  features.  Computer  Head  &  Con¬ 
veyors.  Cheshire  Model  522  w/531  Head,  etc. 

AUTOMATIC  INSERTING; 

Model  10000  Phillipsburg  Imperial — 4  station,  6  x  9"  with  Mech. 
flip  over  and  Pitney-Bowes  Stamp  Base.  Also  Model  7200  Expe¬ 
ditors,  4,  6,  7  and  8  Stations,  some  10  x  13"  and  Master  Jumbo 
Mailers.  String  Tyers,  Pitney-Bowes  4380  and  4351,  Signode  Plas¬ 
tic  Strapping  Machine,  Bag  Racks,  etc. 

Will  sell  at  sacrifice  Prices,  or  consider  your  best  offer.  Phone 
Collect  (313)  584-4300,  Michigan  Systems  Research  Company, 
6661  Schaefer  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan  48126. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^ENGRAVING 


FOR  SALE — I  Chemco  Marathon  Cam¬ 
era  with  Automatic  Transport  and 
LogE  24  Processor.  1-300  liter  Tasope 
etcher,  2-200  liter  DM48  Master  etch¬ 
ers,  I  Ball  presensitized  Plate  devel¬ 
oper,  I  Vandercook  219  Proof  Press. 
I  Royle  Plate  router,  all  available 
by  June  1st.  Contact  Geoffrey  Gill, 
Purchasing  Director,  Fort  Lauoerdale 
News,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33302. 
(305)  527-4311. 


MAILROOM 

GLADER  POLY  WRAP  MACHINES— 3 
(two  less  than  5  years  old)  17"  fold. 
Used  up  to  date.  Changing  system  of 
delivery.  Original  price  $3600  each. 
Make  offer.  Don  Burnham  Circulation 
Director,  The  Advocate,  25  W.  Main 
St..  Newark,  Ohio.  (614)  345-4053. 

CUTLER-HAMMER— 

Mark  II  Newspaper  Counter  Stacker 
Serial  #BOF340387 

Volts — 220/440,  3  or  4  wire,  3  phase 
60  cycles 

Weight;  2.S75  lbs. 

Counting  Section  —  700  lbs. 

Output  Conveyor  —  200  lbs. 

TOTAL  3,775  lbs. 

Air— 80-125  PSI 

Maximum  Air  Consumption — 60  cu.  ft. 
per  minute 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing,  Production  Dir. 
Columbia  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1333 
Columbia,  S.C.  29202 
Ph;  (803)  771-6161 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPOSING  AND  STEREOTYPE  hot 
metal  equipment  for  sale,  plus  sortie 
engraving  equipment.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  daily  and  will  be  available 
about  May  I.  For  complete  list  con¬ 
tact  Geoffrey  Gill.  Purchasing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale.  Fla.  33302.  (305)  527-4311. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE,  reasonable 
price.  Southeastern  U.S.  Box  333,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
ft  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angelas,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  size  rolls.  Harco  Inc.,  The  Benson, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046.  (215  )  242-5300. 


FOR  SALE;  30  rolls  Penn  web  offset 
white.  40"  diameter,  26"  wide.  Very 
good  price.  Call  (212)  786-0361.  Mr. 
Salmador. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

'"’TressesITmach/nery^ 

EXPANSION  STOPPED  by  recession. 
We  offer  one  add-on  unit  and  in-line 
roll  stand  for  ATF  News  King.  Still 
in  factory  crate.  Manufactured  De¬ 
cember  1974.  Save  a  bundle  from  list 
price.  Box  353,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

4  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  serial 
.S905,  with  folder  and  %  folder,  30hp 
motor  and  Fincor  electrical  drive,  $55,- 
000.  2  unit  Suburban  press  serial 
2t94l,  with  folder  and  %  fo(der,_  20 
hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical  drive. 
$30,000.  Or  will  sell  as  6  units  with  2 
folders  for  $70,000.  Available  approxi¬ 
mately  90  days.  Call  Hal  Trumbull, 
(206)  255-1777.  Production  Co..  4232 
Jones  Ave.  N.E.,  Renton,  Wash.  98055. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'pRESsislTMACHINi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADM/N/STRAT/^ 


HELP  WANTED 
DisPLAvToVERTisiNG 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units,  I9i8 
Goss  Urbanite  6  unit  press 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  I96B 
Cottrell  V.I5  presses  and  units 
Cottrell  V-I5A,  6  units.  1970 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  presses  and  add¬ 
on  units 

MACHINERY  WANTED— Wo  will  pur- 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash- 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone;  (312)  738-1200 

ADD-ON  UNITS  for  V-I5A,  Newsking, 
Colorking,  Community  presses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle 
N.E..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404  )  321- 
3992. 


Help 

Wented... 


48-PAGE  WEB  OFFSET 
6-UNIT  SINGLE  WIDTH 
SEMI-CYLINDRICAL 
TWO  YEAR  OLD  CUSTOM  PRESS 
22>/4"  Cutoff 
Six  8-page  printing  units. 

One  half-page  heavy  duty  folder  with 
balloon  former. 

Two  4-position  roll  stands  with  PIV 
controls  for  six  webs. 

Each  unit  complete  with  Korthe  Web 
Break  Detectors  and  sheet  severing 
devices. 

Twinned  75hp  Fincor  Press  Drives 
Under  folder  lead. 

Console  controls  and  power  compen¬ 
sators. 

Baldwin  water  leveling  devices,  com¬ 
plete  with  Automix  system. 

Two  units  equipped  with  S-wrap  for 
color  flexibility. 

Geared  speed:  32,000  papers  per  hour 
when  running  straight. 

Press  may  be  seen  nn  edition. 

Available  soon. 

Located  Galveston,  Texas 
Priced  at  less  than  50%  of  comparable 
equipment  purchased  new. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

COTTRELL  V-I5A  upper  former  half 
fold.  Call  Rockland  Leader  Printing, 
(914)  623-6214.  Nanuet,  N.Y. 

^wantedIv^y 

USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Top  prices  paid.  Call  Mr. 
Levous.  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E.  54th 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


ACADEMIC 


BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  seeks  two  faculty 
members.  One  for  news  editorial,  one 
for  broadcasting.  Solid  professional 
experience  a  prerequisite.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Contact  Loyal 
Gould.  Department  of  Journalism,  Bay¬ 
lor  University,  Waco,  Texas  76703. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  Law 
of  the  Press,  Journalistic  Writing, 
other  courses.  Specialization  in  any 
medium  acceptable.  2-year  appoint¬ 
ment.  PhD  and/or  professional  ex¬ 
perience  with  Masters  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  513,000  for  academic 
year  (9  months).  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  resume  by  April  7.  1975  to  Dean 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon  97403 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Mass 
Media,  Program  Director.  Teach  gen- 
eral  mass  media,  print  newswriting, 
public  relations,  reporting,  editing, 
mass  media  law,  feature  and  editori¬ 
al  writing.  MA  required;  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Professional  exoerience  and 
background  for  teaching  above 
courses  required.  Administrative  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Submit  letter  of 
application,  vitae  and  references  by 
April  10.  1975,  to  Dr.  John  B.  Hous- 
ley.  Dean  of  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Central  Washinqton  State  College, 
Ellensburq,  Wash.  98926.  Equal  Op- 
portunity/^Aftirmative  Action  Employer. 


2-UNIT  1964-66  NEWS  KING  web 
press  suitable  for  weekly  newspaper. 
Reasonable  price.  Write  James  Hunt, 
News-Chronicle,  Box  158,  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.  56616. 


WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway,  196 — 14th 
St  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WOULD  LIKE  to  purchase  good  quar¬ 
ter  folder-stitcher,  with  3  knife  trim¬ 
mer.  Must  see  in  operation.  Box  350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

^freelancFassignj^^ 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs— NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEVYSLEHER  399  Chestnut  Ave.  P.O. 
Box  1535  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606. 

^^^PRESS^^IGmEERiNG^ 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS_  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  8512  Everett  Raytown,  Mo. 
64138.  (816)  358-1943. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  local  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild.  Tough,  challenging  position  in 
local  with  growth  potential.  Top  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Negotiating  expe¬ 
rience  essential.  Write  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Guild.  314  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

PUBLISHER 

We  are  seeking  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Publisher  cf  our  medium 
sized,  Midwestern  newspaper.  This  is 
the  top  executive  position  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  newspaper.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  editorial  quality,  profita¬ 
bility  and  employee  relations.  Expe-  | 
rience  in  labor  negotiations  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  requirement.  Candidates  should 
have  an  outstanding,  measurable  rec¬ 
ord  of  management  success  to  be 
considered.  Please  submit  a  detailed 
resume  including  significant  achieve¬ 
ments  to  Box  330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  seeks 
MA  or  PhD  with  strong  professional 
and  teaching  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  editing  or  broadcast  Journalism. 
Send  resume  to  Dr.  Frank  Hash,  Box 
3J,  New  Mexico  State  U.  Las  Cruces. 
N.M  88003. 

MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  invites  applications  for  a  faculty 
position  in  the  Department  of  Mass 
Communications  to  begin  August  I, 
1975.  Qualifications  include  an  earned 
doctorate  in  print  communications.  5 
years  of  professional  experience,  and 
experience  as  an  advisor  to  student 
newspapers  or  other  student  publica¬ 
tions.  Rank  and  salary  open.  Appli¬ 
cants  are  asked  to  send  resumes  to 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Kimbrell,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Mass  Communications, 
MTSU,  Box  51.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
37130.  MTSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

TWO  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  to 
teach  telecommunications/film  pro¬ 
duction  and  theory  courses.  PhD  or 
near  and  media  experience  required. 
Write:  Dr.  George  Mastroianni,  Dept, 
of  Communications,  California  State 
University,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92634.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

WEST  COAST'S  LARGEST  communi¬ 
cations  school  seeks  assistant  professor 
to  join  public  relations  program  in 
Fall,  1975.  Some  teaching  also  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  graduate  or  other  areas. 
PhD  (or  near)  required.  Teaching  and 
professional  experience  desired.  Con¬ 
tact:  Frank  Kalupa,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee.  Department  of  Communications, 
California  State  University  Fullerton 
Calif.  92634.  (714)  870-2270  or  870- 
3519.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
an  Affirmative  Action  Employer,  seeks 
Director  of  Information  Services.  Re¬ 
quires  college  degree,  management 
ability,  and  professional  experience 
in  university  public  relations,  news 
dissemination  printing  supervision 
and  publication  techniques.  Submit 
letter  of  application  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  resume  before  May  I,  1975  to 
Mr.  Steele  Jones,  advisory  committee 
chairman.  Box  3590.  New  Mex'co 
State  University.  Las  Cruces  N.M. 
88003. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  to  take  charge 
of  a  suburban  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Write  expressing  your  expe¬ 
rience  In  classified  development,  dis¬ 
play  sales  training  and  circulation 
promotion.  Lee  Hagman.  Pioneer 
Press  Inc.  1232  Central  Ave..  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.  60091. 


CIRCULATION 


SERVE  CIRCULATORS 
Call  on  circulation  managers  in  llli- 
nois-lndiana-southern  Michigan  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  industry's  leading  In¬ 
surance  firm.  Must  have  circulation 
knowledge,  the  wish  to  work,  ability 
to  sell.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
379.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  18,000  daily.  Must  have 
proven  track  record,  able  to  handle 
people  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
starting  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Area  7,  excellent  family  living 
area,  near  mountain  skiing.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

For  Major  Southwest  Market 
We're  planning  electronic  change-over 
and  new  phone  operation.  Need  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  provide  Input  and 
continuing  management  skills.  Excel¬ 
lent  market,  good  living,  fine  schools. 
Box  325.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

~"D/SpI^iYADVERT/S/NG^ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  to 
join  8  person  sales  staff  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
should  be  self  starting  and  eager  for 
advancement.  Wo  offer  complete  ben¬ 
efit  package.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to  Box  243.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  recent  promotion  has  created  this 
opening  on  a  20,000  Midwest  daily. 
The  advertising  manager  Is  responsible 
for  directing  a  department  of  20  in 
a  competitive,  demanding  market. 

We  seek  an  individual  with  strong  sales 
skills,  leadership  ability  and  previous 
advertising  management  experience. 

1  Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
>  your  background.  Good  income  growth 
1  opportunity.  Send  complete  resume 
,  with  salary  history  to  George  B. 

I  Irish,  LIndsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
'  P.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur.  III.  62525. 
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ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Creative, 
aggressive,  sincere  shirt-sleeve  pro¬ 
ducer  with  minimum  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  strong  on  promotion, 
ideas,  layouts  and  sales.  Opportunity 
to  advance  to  Advertising  Director. 
Write  John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat 
Times,  Greenville.  Miss. 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  person  ready 
to  move  up  to  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager's  spot  on  a  9000  circulation  Wis¬ 
consin  daily. 

3-man  department,  plus  a  layout  per¬ 
son  to  do  all  special  work. 

A  hard-working  Individual  can  grow 
I  with  a  growing  organization. 

Send  resume  or  call: 

Gary  B.  Galer,  Genl.  Mgr. 
LAVINE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
20-22  Central  Street 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wise.  54729 
Ph:  (715)  723-5515 


EXPERIENCED  ad  manager/salesper¬ 
son  to  head  uo  ad  sales  staft  for 
central  Pennsylvania  weekly  located 
in  hunting  and  fishing  paradise.  Send 
complete  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Dana  L.  Kehr,  The  Citizen  Press, 
P.  O.  Box  1228,  Williamsport.  Pa. 
17701. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  work  with  4 
I  salespersons.  Diverse  account  list. 
I  Salary  and  bonus  $12-13,000  and  bene- 
j  fits.  Modern  offset  plant.  Congenial 
I  staff.  Zone  8.  Box  352,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  ad  manager 
needed  by  experienced  weekly  chain 
for  new  weekly  starting  April  in  state 
capital.  Zone  2.  Also  ad  sales  rep 
I  opening.  Box  349.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDUORmT^^ 

NIGHT  EDITOR— The  Herald-News, 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  Is  interviewing 
candidates  for  the  position  of  night 
editor.  Key  job  in  our  editoiral  de- 
'  partment.  responsibility  for  complete 
;  operation  at  night.  Good  salary,  good 
,  benefits,  good  possibility  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Coit  Hendley  Jr.,  Exec- 
!  utive  Editor,  The  Herald-News,  988 
!  Main  Ave.,  Passaic.  N.J.  07055. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING-Experienced 
reporter-photographer  willing  to  do 
many  other  duties  associated  with  a 
weekly.  Send  resume  to  Fay  M.  Ma¬ 
honey,  P.  O.  Box  112,  Franklin,  N.H. 
03235. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Somewhere  there's  an  aggressive,  ca¬ 
pable,  mature  and  experienced  news¬ 
man  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
run  a  12-man  newsroom.  If  you  can 
help  me  produce  one  of  the  nation's 
j  top  16,000  dailies  and  do  the  right 
job  for  our  community,  then  let  me 
hear.  It's  a  challenging  job,  but  an 
interesting  one  for  the  right  person. 
;  Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Write 
\  Wayne  Powell,  Publisher,  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Carlisle.  Pa.  17013. 


AGGRESSIVE,  ENERGETIC  hard-work- 
!  ing  reporter  wanted  by  large  grow- 
!  Ing  weekly  paper.  Growth  potential, 
I  experience  preferred.  Resume  must. 
Varied  beat.  8320  Third  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  11209. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco- 
!  palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
:  new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
j  or  single,  for  desk/rewrlta  staff  of  Its 
;  new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
!  news  magazines.  Company  members 
I  receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus' 
I  a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
I  essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  1 1224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


I  WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
;  business  reporting  and  management 
i  experience  to  direct  editorial  of  wlda- 
^  ly  accepted,  rapidly  growing  local 
business  weakly  serving  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  Zone  2.  Unusual  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  for  individual  who 
can  make  general  business  writing 
live.  Send  resume,  clips  and  com¬ 
pensation  requirement  to  Box  4056, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— The  position  of-  | 
fers  an  opportunity  to  write  for  an  j 
independent  Zone  5  newspaper  that  | 
has  won  a  number  of  awards  for  its  ' 
editorials  and  editorial  pages.  A  < 
strong  interest  in  aggressively  digging 
into  local  issues  is  preferred.  Some 
layout  experience  desirable.  Send  res-  | 
ume  and  clips  or  pages  to  Box  380, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


News  Writer 

Major  Public  Utility  in  New 
York  City  has  an  outstand¬ 
ing  opening  for  a  News 
Writer  in  its  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  of  news 
writing  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  editorial  and 
layout  experience  would  be 
desirable  for  this  position. 
We  offer  the  qualified  can¬ 
didate  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  and  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  personal  and 
professional  growth.  Please 
send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Box  EP1290 
810  7th  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  F 


RESUMES  SAMPLES  reproduced.  Only 
$5.95  per  8'  2"xir'  page  for  100  cop¬ 
ies.  Send  for  details.  D.  Makins,  1 10 
Bon  Aire,  Suffern,  N.Y.  10901. 

REPORTER.  I  or  2  years  experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  recent  J- 
School  grad,  for  Anglo-Jewish  weekly. 
Resume,  samples,  salary  des'red  first 
letter.  Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  WEEKLY  in  state  capital  being 
started  by  established  weekly  chain 
in  Zone  2.  Openings  for  2  good  re¬ 
porter/photographers.  Box  347,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  position  avail¬ 
able  for  offset  PM  daily  (Monday- 
Saturday);  Belvide'e  Daily  Republican 
in  northern  Illinois;  6000  circulation; 
S-man  news  staff  that  is  aggressive 
and  award-winner — in  a  competitive 
newspaper  market!  We  are  eking  a 
person  who  has  3  to  5  yea  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  on  a  larger  paper  as 
copy  editor.  new$  editor,  etc.,  with 
beat  experience,  editing  experience 
and  experience  (and  sense  of  humor) 
in  directing  and  handling  staff  as 
well  as  public.  Someone  who  has  had 
training  under  a  critical  eye,  who 
has  learned  and  wants  to  take  on  full 
responsibility  for  news  operation — and 
put  the  experience  to  work  to  further 
develop  a  top-o.uality  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct.  Planning  and  budgeting  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  helpful.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  someone  who  Is  willing  to  dedi¬ 
cate  5  years  or  more  to  devetoo  what 
we  hope  is  the  best.  Fringes  include 
vacation.  hospitalization  insurance, 
profit  sharing  and  holidays.  Salary  is 
open  and  negotiable.  This  Is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  and  help  this  news¬ 
paper  grow.  If  Inte-ested  please  write 
to  Patrick  B.  Mattison,  President  and 
Associate  Publisher,  giving  education, 
family  status  and  previous  job  experi¬ 
ence.  40|  Whitney  Blvd.  Belvidere, 
III.  61008. 


AGGRESSIVE.  GROWING  18,000  off¬ 
set  daily  with  history  of  top-flight 
photo  personnel  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  photographer  to  complete  2- 
person  Photo  staff.  Wide  variety  of 
assignments  In  50,000  university  com¬ 
munity;  sports  emphasis  includes  B’g 
8,  professional  teams.  Color,  black/ 
white  skills  necessary.  Experience, 
proven  record  preferred.  Box  311, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Must  be  competent  in  maintenance 
of  TTS  operating  units.  Night  work. 
37  hours,  $241  per  week,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  holidays,  ITU  negotiated  pens'on. 
Contact  Roland  B.  Delcourt,  Portland 
Press  Herald.  390  Congress  St.  Port¬ 
land.  Maine  04104.  (207)  775-5811. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Responsi¬ 
ble  for  entire  offset  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  department,  job  printing* 
several  other  papers.  Small  but  grow¬ 
ing  South  Florida  daily.  Strong  su¬ 
pervisory  and  organizational  skills, 
knowledge  of  operations  and  equip¬ 
ment  required.  Box  345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small 
medical  publications  office  in  down¬ 
town  New  York  City.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  able  to  work  without  su¬ 
pervision.  Salary  open.  Please  furnish 
all  details  on  confidential  basis.  N. 
Sorkin.  C.  C.  Morchand  Co.,  421 
Hudson  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

■  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
ASSISTANT 

Experienced  reporter/ writer  desired 
;  as  a  Public  Relations  assistant  to 
I  cover  non-profit  research  institution 
i  like  a  news  beat.  Prepare  releases, 
answer  media  queries.  Substantial 
newspaper  reporting  experience  re¬ 
quired;  PR  and  science  writing  expe¬ 
rience  helpful.  Starting  salary  range: 
$12-18,000,  depending  upon  qualifica- 
:  tions.  Los  Angeles  area.  An  Affirma- 
'  tive  Action  Employer.  Box  360,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
STAFF  ASSISTANT 

Position  involves  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  financial  and  other 
actions  to  the  public,  employ¬ 
ees.  share  holders,  dealers 
and  governmental  bodies  as 
assigned.  Assist  financial  and 
accounting  management  on 
the  form,  substance  and  de¬ 
gree  of  disclosure  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  financial  in¬ 
formation  releases.  Requires 
MBA,  3  to  5  years  business 
writing  experience.  Mail  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements 
in  strictest  confidence  to: 

L.  L.  Willis 
1235  Midland  Bldg. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


EDITORIAL  ARTISTS 

ARTIST 

All-ddy  paper  of  lOO.OOO  plus  circula¬ 
tion  in  Zone  5  wants  someone  who 
can: 

— Generate  ideas  for  editorial  il¬ 
lustrations  and  carry  them  out. 

—Understand  and  use  the  various 
graphic  arts  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques 

—Prepare  mechanicals  for  both 
black  and  white  and  color. 

—  Do  paste  up.  copyfitting,  key- 
tine,  photo  cropping  and  scal¬ 
ing.  and  some  illustrating. 

Box  355.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMPETITIVE  ad  manager.  31,  seeks 
management  trial  or  selling  post  with 
opportunity  to  earn  $20,000  after  3 
years.  Strong  in  retail  sales,  graphics. 
Now  in  non-growth  situation  at  5000 
bi-weekly  billing  $300,000.  BA.  1970, 
top-flight  journalism  school.  Solid 
background  in  art,  photography.  6  j 
months  in  news  and  sports.  Excellent  I 
references.  Prefer  Florida,  will  con-  | 
sider  any  location.  Married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING/SALES  PROMOTION 
manager.  Consumer  products,  all  media. 
IS  years  experience.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Experience  includes  publishing.  Box 
370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTORNEY 

seeks  posifion  as 

PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Experienced  Vice  President  and  De¬ 
partment  head  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  administration,  sales,  la¬ 
bor.  Former  member  Board  of  Di* 
rectors  for  large  paper.  Competitive 
market  experience.  Married,  early 
40's.  Do  not  enjoy  private  practice 
of  law.  Seek  challenging  permanent 
position.  Salary  required:  $70,000 
range  plus  attractive  fringe  package. 
CONFIDENTIAL  handling  assured.  Box 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
—  Metropolitan  and  medium  size  mar¬ 
ket  competitive  experience  for  20 
years.  Budget,  goal,  results  and  team 
oriented.  Good  track  record  with 
strong  administrative,  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Conveys  quality  in  work  and 
personal  image.  Seek  to  relocate  in 
General  Manager  spot  on  medium 
daily  or  as  Ad  Director  with  metro 
daily.  Age  43.  All  replies  will  be  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  general 
manager  for  small,  medium  daily  or 
group.  Creative,  respected,  industri¬ 
ous,  successful.  18  years  experience, 
14  in  management.  News,  publishing 
background.  J-degree.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  now.  Call  (509) 
966-4045  after  6  Pac'flc  time,  or  write 
Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

CARTOONIST.  29.  published  in  ma¬ 
jor  dailies  and  newsmagazines,  pres¬ 
ently  freelancing.  Seek  position  with 
medium  or  large  daily.  Box  358.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Our  media  clients  have  a  continuing 
need  for  highly  motivated  account 
executives  with  management  potential. 
Top  opportunities  NATIONWIDE  in 
direct  marketing,  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  television,  cable  televi¬ 
sion  and  outdoor.  If  you  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  within  the  past 
five  years  and  have  set  high  goals 
for  yourself  send  resume  to  Dr.  White, 
Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  fee. 
Ail  replies  answered  promptly. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager, 
family  man,  interested  in  circulation 
management  position.  Zone  5.  Box 
332.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  50-3  jobs 
in  lifetime— 6M  and  ISM  daily  and 
70M  AM-PM  Sunday  newspaper — cur¬ 
rently  employed — available  I  month. 
Prefer  New  England — worker — knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  areas— can  reorgan¬ 
ize  operations.  $25M  range.  Box  319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG;  PROVEN  RECORD. 
RELOCATE  IN  ZONE  3  or  4. 

BOX  310,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager 
daily-weekly,  strong  on  promotion, 
conversion,  free  to  paid.  Box  368, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  6500  paid 
daily.  20  years  experience.  Desire 
change.  Age  47.  Box  372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/contract  advertiser  develop¬ 
ment  seeks  growth  opportunity  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Large  metro, 
small  daily  and  weekly  background. 
College  grad.  33.  Box  335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MONTANA  NEWSPAPERS— Display 
Account  executive  on  large  Eastern 
capital  city  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  seeks  advertising  management 
position.  Resume;  character,  work  ref- 
I  erences.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  available  immediately— Ad  man¬ 
ager-salesman,  32,  9  years  daily  and 
shopper  experience,  selling,  servicing, 
promotion,  market  development^  fam¬ 
ily  man,  college.  Want  responsibility. 
(513)  335-8541. 

PRO  SALESMAN/MANAGER,  prefer 
semi  or  weekly.  Some  editorial.  Age 
47.  Single.  Hard  worker.  Box  373, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  with  good 
record  as  department  manager.  Small 
daily  and  metro  experience  in  all 
advertising  classifications.  Good  in 
selling,  servicing,  layout,  promotions. 
College  graduate.  Box  382,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

j  EDITING  AND  NEWSROOM  manage- 
!  ment  position  sought  on  small  after- 
I  noon  daily  in  Zones  7-8.  Ten  years 
'  experience  in  all  facets  of  editorial 
I  operation,  hot  and  cold  type.  Family 
and  ready  to  settle  with  community- 
I  minded  newspaper.  Box  383,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

i  SPORTSWRITER— Love  sports,  always 
!  have.  Please  help  me  get  started. 
Will  produce.  Box  ISO.  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 

I  DESKMAN.  33,  wants  job  on  small 
'  paper  Zone  7-  BA;  4  years  experience, 

,  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  PERSPICACIOUS  journalism  and  his- 
'  tory  BA  seeks  employment  anywhere; 
stringer  experience;  Charles  Booker, 
1345  Washington  Ave.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50314. 

i  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  35,  MA.  knows 
\  all  phases  editorial,  advertising,  pro¬ 
duction.  seeks  top  spot.  Consumer  or 
association  magazine  in  travel,  en¬ 
vironment,  sDorts,  government.  Prefer 
Zone  I,  Rockies,  Northwest.  Minimum 
20K.  Available  end  of  April.  Box  340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PRO 

HIGHLY  SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  WITH  EX¬ 
PERTISE  IN  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT¬ 
ING.  DESIRE  SPOT  ON  MEDIUM  SIZE 
OR  MAJOR  DAILY.  GO  ANYWHERE. 
BOX  230.  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER. 

!  COLLEGE  GRAD — Writing,  editing, 
photography  and  phototypesetting  for 
30.000  circulation  bi-weekly  paper, 

I  campus  magazine  and  newspaper.  Any 
Zone.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER -PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR, 
30.  8  years  experience,  references,  J- 
I  School  BA,  MS.  Seek  newspaper  job 
any  Zone.  Box  294,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

BROADCAST  REPORTER  with  4  years 
experience  desires  to  break  into  print. 
Competent  photographer,  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Lou  Kishkunas,  (303)  770-1907. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  24,  covers  county, 
writes  features,  and  directs  and  lays 
out  sports  for  large,  award-winning 
weekly.  Desires  daily  that  pays  well 
but  demands  top  performance,  offers 
I  advancement.  Excellent  recommenda- 
{  tions.  Box  320,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  30^  now  with 
medium  large  metro.  Seek  similar 
^  or  editor's  spot.  Progressive,  pro¬ 
vocative  non-doctrinaire.  Box  304, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  columnist;  nation-  - 
ally  published,  honored.  Seek  full  time  I 
position  in  specialty.  Box  334,  Editor  |  { 
&  Publisher.  t 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK,  smalt  or  medi-  ;  i 
um  daily.  20-year  news  background  ,  • 
including  national  reporting,  super-  ' 
vlsory.  Age  49.  Salary,  area  not  para-  !  I 
mount.  Box  3IS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I 

EXPERIENCED  reporter/photographer  ;  1 
wants  position  on  daily  or  weekly,  1  i 
Zone  1-5.  Journalism  degree.  Strong  i 
background  in  Art,  Music,  Theater.  | 
Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  I 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  4  years  daily 
newspaper  experience— reporting,  ed¬ 
iting.  layout  and  community  service  • 
desires  position  any  of  these  areas.  i  i 
BS  Education.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

COPY  EDITOR  38 
EMPLOYED.  EXPERIENCED 

newspapers,  magazines.  PR. 

PREFER  CALIFORNIA. 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL. 

JACK  H.  CUMMINS.  JR- 
3485  LAKESIDE.  APT.  207 
RENO.  NEVADA  89502 

BRIGHT  COPY:  Energetic  feature, 
arts  writer  with  2  years  experience  on 
35,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 
University  of  Michigan  Journalism  BA  | 
and  internship  on  national  magazine. 
Expert  at  profiles,  but  can  handle  | 
hard  news.  All  Zones.  Box  312,  Editor  ' 

&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  36,  currently  studying 
computer  programming,  seeks  job  in  ' 
slot  or  on  rim.  5-year  editing  expe-i-  | 
ence,  including  metro,  anchored  solid-  , 
ly  to  5  years  of  reporting.  Howa  d  ' 
Harmening,  226  N.  Oak,  Bartlett,  III. 
6QI03.  Ph  (312)  837-8501. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER.  25,  seeking  new  po¬ 
sition.  I  have  2  years  experie-nce  on  ; 
medium  size  daily  covering  high  ^ 
school,  college  and  pro  sports.  Strong 
feature  writer  with  desk  talent  Hard 
worker  with  fresh  angles.  Will  relo- 
cate  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publishe*. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  6  years  experience,  ! 
seeks  news,  sports  on  daily  weekly.  ■ 
Zones  I.  2.  5.  Ph:  (313)  546-6933, 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  reporter.  | 
Washington.  Miami,  San  Francisco;  1 
many  writing  and  reporting  prizes;  , 
seek  editorship  weekly  in  small  com-  I 
munity.  or  executive  spot  small  town  1 
daily.  Want  opportunity  to  improve,  , 
build  intelligent,  honest  paper,  make  I 
it  important  in  community.  Am  in  i 
Zone  9.  Prefer  Zones  9.  7,  8,  3  or  4. 
Box  262.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  HUSTLE/WILL  RELOCATE.  28.  j 
with  5  good  years  of  news/photo/ 
feature  experience.  Will  work  (de-  , 
leted)  off  for  quality  metro  publica¬ 
tion:  prefer  newspaper.  Any  Zone  but 
4.  Presently  employed.  Box  308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

^TIONAL  FOOD  COMPANY  exec, 

39.  seeks  return  to  first  love — news¬ 
papers.  7  years  major  metro  experi¬ 
ence,  20  years  freelancing  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  contacts  in  food  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  etc.  guarantee  top 
pro  coverage  of  all-important  food 
market.  Your  readers  want — and  need- 
more  than  just  press  releases  and 
recipes.  I  can  give  it  to  them.  Box 
276.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ VVRITER— Interested  I 
only  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  ! 
weekly.  Experienced.  Box  305.  Eaitor 
&  Publisher. 


A  GOOD  WOMAN  IS  HARD  TO 
FIND.  Aggressive  reporter  with  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  experience  seeks  ' 
reporting  spot  on  daily,  any  Zone.  | 
Single,  24.  BA,  strong  on  labor  and 
court  reporting,  features  and  invest!-  j 
gations.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  now  editor  New  i 
Jersey  weekly,  seeks  job  on  daily.  I 
Ultimate  aim:  to  be  editor  of  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Specialty:  well-written, 
incisive  editorials  on  local,  national, 
international  topics;  will  send  sam¬ 
ples;  25  years  on  newspapers,  maga- 
z'ne;  heavy  copy  experience.  Box  317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSWOMAN.  18  years 
experience,  mostly  dailies;  dependable 
news/special  assignment  reporter;  likes 
challenge;  can  do  heads,  layo  ts, 
etc.;  will  consider  anything.  Box  314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS  WRITER,  exceptional  ability  and  ' 
education.  Any  Zone.  Box  231,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  i 

VERSATILE,  award-winning  sports  writ¬ 
er  seeking  spo  ts  o'  news  writing  post 
on  mid-size  or  small  daily  paper.  5  ' 
years  experience  covering  college  and 
p.'O  sports.  Can  handle  desk  work. 
Location  not  a  problem.  Contact 
Steve  Weiss,  5838  Alderson  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.  15217.  (412)  421-8355. 

NO  FRILLS  OR  GIMMICKS.  Just  a 
professional,  experienced.  25-year-old 
reporter-copyeditor  willing  to  consider  I 
any  Zone.  B$  Journalism;  6  months 
police-court  beat  for  35,000  daily;  3 
years  on  award-winning  college  week¬ 
ly.  Peter  Latner,  122  E.  Gilman  Madi¬ 
son.  Wise,  or  call  (608)  255-7990.  ^ 

NON-WRITING  JOB  wanted  by  wom¬ 
an  journalist  sick  to  death  of  writing 
features  every  week.  Experience  as 
makeup  editor  for  women's  pages  of 
major  metropolitan  daily.  No  objec- 
tons  to  suburban  weekly  if  pay  is 
good.  East  Coast  preferred.  Box  356, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  news  photograph-  | 

I  er  seeks  learning  position  that  will  I 
become  a  combination  picture  edi- 
!  tor-photographer  job.  Box  361,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  | 

I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

I  Hard  news  and  features.  2  years  with 
j  major  wire  service  bureau.  Seek  re¬ 
porting  job  with  metro  or  medium 
I  size  daily.  Northeast  preferred.  Will  i 
I  go  anywhere  for  right  job.  Box  359. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  25,000  daily  seeks  similar 
position  with  larger  paper.  Experi- 
j  enced  in  electronic  conversion,  na- 
I  tional  award-winner.  Strong  on  devel¬ 
oping  young  talent.  Box  *362.  Editor  | 
1  &  Publisher. 

I  VACATION  FILL-IN.  College  jour-  I 
nalism  instructor  will  fill  in  for  vaca¬ 
tioning  deskmen  this  summer  for  peri¬ 
ods  as  short  as  3  weeks  or  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Any  place  in  country.  Journalism 
MA,  10  years  experience  on  large, 
mediurn  and  small  dailies  as  wire  and 
city  editor.  Also  experience  on  week¬ 
lies  and  magazines.  Top  references. 
Resume,  work  samples  on  request. 
Ron  Claxton.  3030  24th  St.  Boulder. 
Colo.  80302.  Ph:  (303)  447-2426- 

j  BEGINNING  REPORTER,  23.  some  ex¬ 
perience,  eager  to  learn  all  facets 
I  daily  newspaper  business.  74  BS  Jour- 
I  nalism.  Prefer  Zones  3.  4.  Resume, 
clips.  Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  small/medium  daily  or  copy 
editor,  metro.  Immediate.  20  years 
experience.  (816  )  454-S853- 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE— Strong  on  staff 
development-motivation;  innovative 
news  packager;  mature  news  judg¬ 
ment;  thrives  on  pressure.  Box  377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27.  eight  years  experience;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10- 
50,000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  commu¬ 
nity  involvement,  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tion,  tight  yet  lively  human  inte  est 
writing,  extensive  editing,  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Complete  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in  depth  in  liquor  trade, 
taxes,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  165, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST  WRITER,  specializes  in 
energy,  business,  general  features. 
Will  travel  and  research.  Box  2888, 
Midland.  Tex.  79701  or  (915)  682-3249. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  investigative  report¬ 
er  can  cover  for  work  in  Midwest. 
Excellent  on  interviews,  spot  news. 
Currently  string  for  wire  services  all 
major  sports  events  for  all  teams. 
Excellent  sources  for  news  assignments. 
Robert  Glass,  85  Crescent  Dr.,  Glen¬ 
coe,  111.  60022. 

WRITER-PUBLICIST  tops  in  food  prod- 
ucts,  financial,  automotive.  Solid 
press,  broadcast  experience.  Ghosting. 
Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APA  CONVENTION  COVERAGE— Ex- 
pe'ieiced  behavio'al  science  writer, 
attending  Psychiatric  Convention.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  May  4-9.  accepting  assign¬ 
ments  for  spot  news,  features,  issue- 
oriented  reporting.  Box  351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  with  good 
contacts,  based  in  Upstate  New  York, 
seek  assignments  in  Zones  I  and  2. 
Box  357.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED,  news  pho¬ 
tographer  seeks  full-time  position,  any 
:  Zone.  Jeff  Moscow,  2401  W.  25th 
6-C-ll.  Lawrence.  Kans.  66044.  (913) 
841-2594. 

PRIDE  IN  MY  WORK  has  me  looking 
for  photo-oriented  newspaper  that 
cares  about  quality,  imaginative  and 
story-telling  photos  in  all  areas. 
I  Awards.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  23.  willing  to  re¬ 
locate,  prefer  Zone  8  or  9.  I  year 
extensive  work  on  small  daily.  Very 
strong  on  local  feature  photography. 
Continuously  working  to  bring  the 
unusual  out  of  the  "ordinary  photo 
assignments-"  Resume  and  photo  sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COAT  AND  TIE  photographer.  Blue 
denim  imagination,  cotton  twill  back¬ 
side;  ready  for  Photo  Editor-Chief 
Photographer  slot.  12  years  top  shoot¬ 
ing  and  editing  experience.  Resume. 
Box  375,  Editor  &  Publis  .er. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESS  FOREMAN'S  or  pressman's  post 
sought  by  web  offset  printer.  Also 
know  camera,  composition.  Can  han¬ 
dle  Urbanite,  smaller  presses.  SI3.000 
wanted.  Write  Box  251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Currently  employed,  excellent 
references.  Please  give  full  details. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  letterpress  and  offset. 
Newspaper  and  circular  printing  East 
Coast  only.  Call  (203)  323-1788. 


OFFSET  CpMPOSING  ROOM  fore¬ 
man  or  assistant  foreman  post  sought. 
Can  do  all  phases  f'om  typesetting 
to  makeup.  Know  Compugraph'c  and 
some  camera.  Seek  $8500  or  more  to 
start.  Currently  employed,  want  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  364,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN AGER/ Journeyman 
Pressman,  experienced,  desiring  em¬ 
ployment  with  advancement  potential. 
Resume  and  references.  Box  378,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  HELP  with  electronic  composing 
room?  Experienced  with  IBM  and  DEC 
computers.  VDTs  and  OCR.  Expert 
at  training.  Send  for  resume.  Box 
371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AWARD-WINNINTG  pro.  35,  PR  di¬ 
rector  5  years.  Available  end  of  April. 
10  years  growth  experience,  heavy 
travel,  publishing,  government.  BA. 
MA.  Prefer  Zone  I.  Rockies.  West 
Coast.  Minimum  20K.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  339.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM,  audiovisual,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  photography  practi¬ 
tioner  interested  In  health  care, 
school,  commercial  PR  position.  BA+. 
Salary,  location  open.  Box  36S,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


GUNG-HO  Journalism  student  seeks 
newspaper  internship  or  reporting  job. 
June  Ohio  State  grad,  fluent  Span¬ 
ish,  some  French,  German.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  seek¬ 
ing  spot  on  lO.dOO-i-  daily.  Dependa¬ 
ble,  creative,  strong  on  local  cover- 
age.  5  years  experience,  willing  to 
relocate  any  Zone.  Box  343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUMMER  REPORTING  job  sought  by 
J-Professor.  Solid  metro  experience. 
Box  374  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  NEWHOUSE  GRAD,  boasting 
confidence,  dedication  and  flexibility, 
seeks  position  with  opportunity  in 
newspaper  field.  Any  Zone.  Strong  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout 
and  pasteup  with  daily  metro  and 
various  campus  publications.  Box  376. 
Editor  Ir  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
That  “disappearing”  news  hole 


continued  contract  strife — met  twice  on 
Tuesday.  One  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Granada  Hotel  in  Brooklyn,  followed  by 
a  second  meeting  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

A  Newsday  official  meanwhile  sent  a 
letter  of  protest  to  Carl  Levy,  president 
of  the  union. 

• 


Much  has  been  written  about  efforts 
to  conserve  newsprint  and  the  shrinking 
newshole  resulting  therefrom. 

E&P  has  pleaded  frequently  with 
editors  and  publishers  to  save  all  the 
paper  they  want  but  please  don’t  de¬ 
stroy  the  product. 

Figures  just  released  by  Media  Re¬ 
cords  show  that  for  the  calendar  year 
1974  at  least  that  didn’t  happen.  The 
newshole  actually  increased.  What  has 
happened  since  the  first  of  this  year  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

Media  Records  “Quantitative  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Newspapers  Content’’  for  1974 
shows  that  total  advertising  content 
in  198  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers  measured  was  65.6%,  total 
news  content  was  32.9%  and  office  con¬ 
tent  was  1.5%.  These  are  to  be  compared 
with  figures  for  231  newspapers  in  1973 
of  65..5%,  33.1%  and  1.4%. 

These  figures  are  misleading.  The  per¬ 
centages  do  not  tell  the  complete  story. 

For  .54  morning  newspapers  in  1974 
the  average  number  of  pages  per  issue 
was  63  compared  to  61  average  for  61 
morning  papers  in  ’73.  The  advertising, 
news  content  and  office  space  ratio  last 
year  was  65.5%,  32.9%  and  1.6%  com¬ 
pared  to  6.5.7%,  32.7%  and  1.6%  in  1973. 

Furthermore,  the  advertising  linage 
for  54  morning  papers  in  ’74  averaged 
30.89  million  lines  per  paper  compared 
with  an  average  of  30.29  million  in  1973. 
News  content  last  year  averaged  15.52 
million  lines  compared  to  15.07  million 
the  year  before. 

For  the  66  evening  papers  measured 
in  1974  the  average  number  of  pages  per 
issue  was  57  which  was  exactly  the  same 
as  for  the  80  evening  papers  measured  in 
1973.  The  space  ratio  was  also  the  same 
for  both  years:  64.9%  advertising,  33.6% 
news  content,  and  1.5%  office  copy. 

Advertising  lines  averaged  27.61  mill¬ 
ion  in  ’74.  and  27. .54  million  in  ’73.  News 
lines  averaged  14.27  million  and  14.29 
million  respectively. 

For  Sunday  newspapers,  the  average 
number  of  pages  per  issue  in  78  papers 
last  year  was  188  pages  compared  to  182 
in  90  papers  the  year  before.  The  space 
ratio  for  advertising  went  from  66.2%  in 
’73  to  66.8%  last  year.  News  content 
went  from  32.7%  to  32%  last  year.  Office 
copy  went  from  1.1%  to  1.2%. 

I  In  terms  of  actual  space,  in  spite  of  the 

percentage  drop  in  the  ratio,  the  news 
content  increased  from  an  average  of 
7.41  million  lines  in  1973  to  7.5  million 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  the  average 
advertising  content  went  up  from  an  av¬ 
erage  of  15  million  lines  to  an  average  of 
15.69  million  lines. 

The  point  of  this  analysis  is  that  while 
the  percentage  ratio  figures  for  198 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers  in 

1  1974  compared  to  231  newspapers  in 

1973  showed  a  decline  in  news  content 
from  33.1%  to  32.9%,  the  average  news 
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content  in  those  papers  increased  from 
11.81  million  lines  to  11.94  million. 

That  is  not  exactly  a  “disappearing 
news  hole”  and  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  decline  in  newsprint  consumption, 
for  these  papers  at  least,  was  attributa¬ 
ble  last  year  mainly  to  a  reduction  in 
costly  and  unprofitable  fringe  circula¬ 
tion  plus  plant  waste. 

Reporter  roughed  up 
covering  union  meeting 

Reporter  Thomas  Collins  of  Newsday 
(Long  Island,  N.Y.)  was  fine,  he  said, 
“until  the  lights  went  on.” 

When  the  lights  went  on  the  night  of 
March  11,  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Deliverers  Union  meeting  at  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  in  New  York  City  discovered  the 
reporter  hiding  and  assaulted  him. 

According  to  a  Newsday  official,  Col¬ 
lins  was  in  a  coatroom  near  the 
meeting-room  when  he  was  attacked  by 
six  deliverers.  He  was  taken  to 
Roosevelt  Hospital  where  he  was 
treated  and  released. 

He,  like  a  lot  of  other  reporters,  was 
trying  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
with  the  union  which  that  Tuesday 
night  staged  a  “slowdown”  on  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  New  York  News. 

A  week  earlier  the  same  union  staged 
a  wildcat  strike  against  the  newspaper 
over  proposed  work  schedule  changes 
which  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  over¬ 
time.  (E&P,  March  8). 

The  Wednesday  edition  of  the  paper 
was  delayed  slightly,  a  News  spokesman 
said.  Although  presses  for  the  paper’s 
first  edition  began  rolling  at  7:18  p.m., 
trucks  did  not  leave  the  plant  until  8:15, 
somewhat  later  than  usual.  The  News 
spokesman  said  deliverers  used  extra 
time  to  inspect  lights,  brakes  and  other 
vehicle  equipment  in  a  “rulebook  slow¬ 
down.” 

The  union — plagued  with  rumors  of 


Section  for  sports 
participants  started 

Beginning  Thursday,  March  6,  the 
Washington  Post  will  have  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  sports  section,  SPORTS  II. 

Designed  for  readers  who  like  to  pat- 
ticipate  in  sports  rather  than  watch, 
the  new  section  will  be  a  consumer’s 
guide  to  do-it-yourself  sports  and  rec¬ 
reation  in  the  Washington  area. 

Sports  II,  will  contain  articles  and 
features  on  bicycling,  bowling,  canoe¬ 
ing,  back  packing,  motorcycling,  moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  sailing  and  many  other 
individual  sports  activities. 

Regularly  scheduled  weekly  features 
include  tennis  lessons  by  Billie  Jean 
King,  a  thinking  man’s  guide  to  golf  by 
Post  staffer  Coleman  McCartney,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  expertise  by  Post  col¬ 
umnist  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  and  a  sports 
calendar  with  a  complete  schedule  of 
weekly  sports  activities. 

Under  the  direction  of  Donald 
Graham,  assistant  managing  editor  for 
sports,  the  section  is  being  edited  by 
Marion  Clark.  Prior  to  this  assignment, 
Clark  has  been  managing  editor  of 
Potomac,  the  Post’s  Sunday  Magazine. 

• 

Former  promotion 
exec  buys  weekly 

Joseph  B.  Downey,  former  promotion 
director  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
has  recently  purchased  the  assets  of  the 
Weymonth  (Mass.)  News. 

The  News,  published  on  Thursday, 
has  a  paid  circulation  of  approximately 
6,500  with  distribution  through  mail, 
carriers  and  newstands.  Weymouth  is 
located  about  10  miles  south  of  Boston 
and  has  a  population  of  nearly  60,000. 

During  his  17  years  at  the  Herald 
Traveler,  Downey  also  served  as  a 
promotion  writer  and  feature  writer. 


Appraisals?  Sales? 
One  Company  to  handle 
all  your  problems. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


\WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Centrol  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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...when  quality  and  dependability  are  essential 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
fine  names  using  Pako  automatic 
processors  in  their  phototypesetting 
and  film  processing  departments. 

Each  one  had  its  own  reason 
for  choosing  Pako,  but  generally 
the  reasons  include 
(1)  superior  image  quality, 
(2)  reduced  chemical  costs  over 
stabilization  chemistry, 

(3)  lower  space  requirements, 

(4)  increased  productivity  and 
(5)  maximum  dependability.  The 

firms  shown  here  compared 
and  bought  Pako.  You  should 
consider  Pako  processors  too. 
Whether  it’s  the  Pakorol  GT-12 
table-top  model  for  both  film 
and  paper  to  12"  wide;  the 
Pakoquick  60  second  dry-to-dry 
model  for  widths  to  24";  or  the 
dependable  Pakonolith . . .  Pako’s 
many  advantages  make  economic 
sense.  Call  your  Pako  distributor, 
or  Pako  Corporation  today. 


The  image  of  quality . . . 


^'iaux  dlitu  50ttntal. 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bailn  'Cimes  Xeadcr 

^  W/esf  Point,  Mississippi 
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ALGIERS  (UPI)  —  The  world  s  major  lion 
petroleum  exporters  have  agreed  to  ne-  ref' 
gotiate  a  long-range  oil  price  freeze  with  r 
the  industrialized  Western  countries,  a 
document  made  available  at  the  opening 
the  13-nation  oil  summit  Tuesday  said. 

The  members  of  the  Organizatio'* 
troleum  Exporting  Countries 
turn  minimum  price  gn-'  ^ 


!,  established  last  month  and  sched* 
send  on  Sept.  30. 

aid  the  oil  producers  "are  prepared* 


lotiate  the  conditions  of  a  stabiliza- 
f  oil  prices,  so  as  to  permit  the  con* 
■  countries  to  carry  out  the  necessary 


The  One  to  Remember  in  Denver 
is  a  great  morning  tabloid 


.ments  in  their  economies." - 
Algerian  president  %sked  the  West 
"huge  undertaking”  to  modernize 


developed  countries. 

medienne’s  speech  was  unexpectedly 


iatory. 

he  said  attempts  by  Western  nations 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 


The  Pulse  Report 


ist  Denver 
»st  taxes 


ntinuation  of  a  moratorium  on' 
to  fill  422  new  jobs  created  in  the 
ludget.  The  moratorium  was  first 
d  in  December  when  dismal  sales 
‘turns  from  November  signaled  a 
m. 

tension  of  the  moratorium  to  all  city 
hich  have  been  vacant  for  a  "long 
of  time."  McNichols  stipulated  that 
s  from  these  vacancies  not  be  used 
er  expenditures. 

)an  on  overtime  "except  to  preserve 
health  and  safety.", 
irm  policy  against  hiring  temporary 
zes  to  fill  in  on  vacations . 

(Conlinutd  on  page  24) 


The  new  Pulse  survey  of  the  7-county  Denver- 
Boulder  S.M.S.A.  reports  that  the  new  leader 
among  weekday  "read  yesterday"  adult  read¬ 
ers  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  by  . . . 


ofogicol  Survey 
Icials  interest 
iflict  alleged 
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And  we  look  pretty  good  on  Sunday,  too! 


Source:  The  Pulse,  Inc.,  1974 
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Rocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


ported  liquid 
IS  of  syntlK'tic 


layed  a  major 
)f  the  industry 
pr  needed  gas 

cd  rate  dereg- 
lerve  the'  eon- 
mation  of  the 


Although  Denver' 
disploys  oHsprirK 

fore  hos  0  polar  uem  euu  suiviveu.  HI  uw 
post  the  cubs  hove  been  killed  or  obon- 
doned  by  the  srother  bear.  This  3'.  i  -month. 


imission  said, 
:t  public  safe¬ 
guards  and  with  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
the  gas  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 


It  said  price  increases  caused  by  ending 
controls  would  be  less  than  those  resulting 
from  conversion  to  other  fuels  and  from 


uuviuli  (lenieii  soys  luiiiir.g  oi  sopnie 
offspring  will  be  delayed  until  its  se<  ■ 
determined.  The  cub  con  be  seen  doily. 


